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EASTER FLOWERS. 


Turre are homes which are regal in splendor, 
And homes which are squalid and poor, 
And alike unto all comes the presence 
Of griefs which are hard to endure; 
Alike unto all is the shadow, 
Swift blotting the face of the day, 
Swift veiling the glow of the hearth-stone, 
And driving the gladness away. 


"Tis the child who is canght from the mother, 
Or the child of the mother bereft. 

Tn a phrase tell the sorrowful story: 
One taken; the other—but left. 

And the gay world goes on with its feasting, 
The busy world on with its care, 

While hearts under homespun or velvet 
Make shift the same burdens to bear. 


If in vain is the word of the preacher 
To lighten the weight of the load, 
And in vain are the tenderest chidings 
Of the happy, chance-met on the road, 
Can there still be a language unspoken 
That is sweet as the sound of a psalm, 
And a heavenly bread that, unbroken, 
Hath manna of healing and balm? 


Ay, white are the robes of the lily, 
And stainless as snow on the height 
Are azalea’s garments of beauty, 
And hyacinth’s, woven of light— 
Fair teachers that teach so divinely, 
And smile on our darkness and dread, 
With a promise of peace and of comfort, 
A promise of life from the dead. 


Dear flowers of Easter, that ever 
Would woo the sad heart to repose 

On the thought that around its repining 
The love of God constantly flows! 

What matters, O weary and wakeful, 
To-day, with its yearning and pain, 

If thy darlings have climbed to the Easter 
Whose glories shall nevermore wane ? 
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“ Harper's Younc Psorve has come to be the leading 
paper for juvenile readers.” — Troy Budget. 
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HARPER’s YOUNG PEop_e Jo. 20, March 16, 
having completed the thirteen issues offered to new 
subscribers to HARPER'S WEEKLY for 7880, no 
additional numbers will be sent out with Har- 
VER’Ss WEEKLY. The publishers will mail Har- 
PER’Ss YOUNG PEOPLE, commencing with No. 21, 
and continuing until the end of the First Volume, 
which will conclude with the number dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1880, making thirty-two numbers in all, 
postage free, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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IG Our next Number will contain an Em- 
broidery Page, with numerous designs and illus- 
trations of Rugs, Chair Backs, Duchesse Table- 
Covers, Poufs, Combing Chairs, Sofa Pillows, 
Tidies, Monograms, etc., etc., in Smyrna, Piqué, 
and Cross Stitch Embroidery. The same Num- 
ber will contain a choice variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Boys and 
Girls’ Spring Suits and Hats; Ladies’ Spring 
Wrappings, Bonnets, and Dresses; Umbrellas, 
Parasols, Fans, Lingerie, etc., etc. ; with rich lit- 
erary and artistic attractions. Cut Paper Pat- 
terns of an elegant Spring Mantle, and a Short 
Suit with Train buttoned on, will be published 
with the same Number. 





EASTER-TIDE. 


HERE are few festivals with such inter- 

esting and unusual surroundings as that 
of Easter, and it is only natural that more 
poetical practices and fancies, both of yes- 
terday and to-day, should cluster round the 
observances of the time than round any oth- 
er; for while all things tend nowadays to- 
ward simplifying, certain long-honored cus- 
toms still obey the day and the season, 
whether just before or after it, and many 
others as interesting are outgrown, and fast 
slipping into oblivion. 

Although some derive the word “Easter” 
from “ Oster,” signifying “rising,” others de- 
rive it from the name of a Saxon deity, Eostre, 
whose festival was kept at about the same 
time. However that may be, it is peculiarly 
appropriate that the feast should mark the 
return of all things to life and light with the 
vernal equinox, although the dispute as to 
whether it should take place before or after 
that occasion once raised a serious schism in 
the Church, that required all the imperial 
power of CONSTANTINE to heal. 

It is not altogether the precise point of 
Easter itself, but the time adjoining it, that 
is crowded with curious customs, and with 
memory of curious customs now obsolete, 
which if not straightly religious, are so an- 
cient as to be worthy of a sort of reverence 
of their own. There comes, not very long 
before Easter—that is to say, in mid-Lent— 
in Old England, the pretty remembrance of 
“ Mothering-Sunday,” when every lad and 





lassie away from home, or out at service, 
goes “ a-mothering,” that is, to see the moth- 
er at home, and carry her a cake or a little 
present of some description; and nothing 
could be more touching than the enlivening 
of the penitential season with such a bit of 
tenderness and natural emotion. After that 
comes Palm-Sunday, which, putting aside 
its sacred significance, is one of the most 
poetical of the days in the Church calendar, 
when the devil used to be exorcised from the 
green and blossoming heap upon the altars 
with words commencing, “I conjure thee, 
thou creature of flowers and branches.” 
Few of all our gentle house decorators who 
hang bunches of velvety silver gray willow 
buds, known as willow pussies, on the walls 
or in the vases, know that they are following 
an old habit of Palm-Sunday, when the 
young peopie used to go out together to 
bring in willow branches and buds, the wil- 
low serving them forthe palm. Palms, too, 
of one sort or another, were in one part of 
the “old country” woven into crowns, and 
used for a sort of divination, being thrown 
into a holy well there, their floating giving 
the promise of another year of life, their 
sinking being an omen of disaster. Then 
comes Maundy-Thursday, when alms were 
given, and the feet of the poor were wash- 
ed by kings and princes; and after that 
there is the dark and sorrowful Good-Friday, 
when, after all religious rites were done, 
came the blessing of the rings that were 
supposed to cure the cramp. Many other 
notions than that of the cramp rings follow- 
ed on Good-Friday: one was regarding the 
bread baked on that day, which, if dried 
and powdered, at any time of need during 
the year would cure various illnesses—a su- 
perstition out of which some believe the 
love. of hot cross buns to have arisen, with 
the crying of which the streets of England 
still ring on every Good-Friday morning. 
Other antiquarians, however, think the hot 
cross bun marks the wisdom of the early 
Christian prelates, who often adopted al- 
ready existing customs as their own, and in 
this taught the people who had worshipped 
the Queen of Heaven with cakes, that they 
could turn them to better use stamped with 
a cross, worship with cakes being known in 
the Orient and Occident, in China and in 
Mexico, while in Egypt the holy bread was 
cut and baked with horns in deference to the 
sacred bull; and the grammatical declension 
of the word there gives boun or bun, which, 
whether it be sense or nonsense, is a pictur- 
esque and interesting fact or fancy. And 
when, at last, the great and gorgeous solem- 
nity of Easter itself is over, how gay and 
bright is Easter-Monday, with its archery ; 
its ball-playing, in which the ecclesiastics 
were wont to send the first ball flying ; with 
its largesses and minstrels; with its “lift- 
ing,” where the young men of the town went 
abroad carrying aloft a chair covered with 
white silk, and gay with garlands and rib- 
bons, in which they claimed the privilege of 
lifting any young girl they met, and kissing 
her when they set her down; and with 
the prettiest thing of all, the children with 
their aprons full of pasch eggs—the egg be- 
ing the natural symbol of the resurrection— 
rolling them down the hills and over the 
just springing grass. In our own nation- 
al capital there is nothing pleasanter than 
the sight of the children, out of school by 
hundreds, rolling. the eggs down the turfy 
slopes of the Capitol grounds that are at 
once green with grass and purple with vio- 
lets then, the children like flowers them- 
selves. Pleasure in these Easter-eggs is uni- 
versal throughout Christendom. Says one 
writer, describing the rude features of the 
time in the Tyrol: “Civilization has passed 
that land by, and not left a trace of its un- 
believing touch; the resurrection of Christ 
is still for them the tangible proof of revela- 
tion, and they honor the season according- 
ly. Bands of musicians—for which the 
Tyrolese have always been noted—traverse 
every valley, singing the beautiful Easter 
hymns to their guitars, calling out the peo- 
ple to their doors, who join them in the 
choruses, and together rejoice over this glad 
anniversary. Their wide-brimmed Spanish 
hats are decorated with bouquets of flowers ; 
crowds of children accompany them, and, 
when the darkness of night comes on, bear 
lighted torches of the pine wood, which 
throw grotesque shadows over the specta- 
tors and picturesque wooden huts. The 
pasch or paschal eggs, which have formed a 
necessary part of all Easter offerings for cen- 
turies past, are not forgotten: some are dyed 
in the brightest colors, and boiled hard ; oth- 
ers have suitable mottoes written on the 
shells, and made ineffaceable by a rustic pro- 
cess of chemistry. The good-wife has them 
ready prepared, and when the children bring 
their baskets, they are freely given. At the 
higher class of farmers’ houses wine is 
brought ont as well as eggs, and the singers 
are refreshed and regaled in return for their 
Easter carols.” 

In the midst of the setting of all these 
pleasant customs and poetical notions, fol- 





lowing on the gloom of Good-Friday like 
light after darkness, comes the great Easter 
festival itself, when, if one rises in season, 
the sun shall be seen, according to popular 
legend, to dance nine times as he first looks 
above the horizon, and whose solemn serv- 
ices, in their interest and scope, in the 
wonderful skill and system that have given 
the day such an entourage, are, both to those 
that observe it and to those that do not, the 
height and grandeur of poetic solemnity. 
For nature itself, if not religious training or 
conviction, cries out in every heart at the 
sweet and budding Easter-tide, “The Lord 
has risen !” 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By tus Avruog or “Joun Hauirax, Gentleman,” 








PRELIMINARY. 


T has been remarked, “ You may say anything, 
to anybody, if you only know how to say it.” 
That is, with kindliness, good temper, and calm 
justice: free from “ bumptiousness,” and, above 
all, from the smallest suspicion of envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Under such condi- 
tions, the act of “speaking one’s mind,” usually 
so obnoxious, is shorn of much of its harmful- 
ness, and fault-finding becomes less a weapon of 
offense than a surgeon’s lancet, used, not for in- 
jury, but cure. 

Therefore, if in this or succeeding papers I say 
somewhat hard things, I beg my readers to be- 
lieve that it is not out of a hard heart, careless 
of giving pain, but a sad heart, knowing that pain 
must be given; and that if bitter truths need to 
be spoken, they are better spoken by an optimist 
than a pessimist, by a straightforward Christian 
woman than by a cynic or a laughing philosopher. 

Also let me wholly disclaim intentional person- 
alities. If there be a cap which fits any one, and 
he likes to put it on his own head, and fly into a 
passion about it, that is his fault, not mine. I 
accuse no one; let people’s own consciences ac- 
cuse themselves. If by looking into this silent 
glass they see their own image, and go away, not 
forgetting, but remembering and amending it— 
for our moral beauty or ugliness depends very 
much upon ourselves—then this Plain Speaking of 
mine will give no offense, nor will it have been 
spoken quite in vain. 


L—THE TIDE AT THE TURN. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

“Why, this is like a bit out of Cranford,” 
said I to a friend, as we came out into the clear 
winter twilight, from a house where she had tak- 
en me to pay a call. 

“Yes; Mrs. Gaskell would have made a charm- 
ing picture out of that cozy little parlor, with Miss 
Sarah sitting alone there, so round and fat and 
comfortable-looking.” (“ Pretty, too,” interposed 
I; “she must have been pretty when she was 
young.”) “That parrot, too, it is as good to her 
almost as a child, and as troublesome.” (My 
friend does not believe in the delightfulness of 
children.) “And Miss Phillis makes as much of 
the parrot as her sister. I wish you had seen 
Miss Phillis ; but she is always out of afternoons.” 

And then I learned how, at the other end of the 
town, lived an old gentleman, very helpless and 
infirm, whom Miss Phillis for years had gone to 
see every day, for an hour or two, reading or 
talking to him. 

“In summer I often used to meet her walking 
beside his Bath-chair. She is not at all like Miss 
Sarah, but very tall and thin, and decidedly active 
for her years. This winter, I hear, poor Mr. 
White can not go out at all, but Miss Phillis nev- 
er misses a day in going to see him.” 

“Ts he a relation ?” 

“Oh no; only a very old friend. An old bach- 
elor, too—quite solitary. People do say—have 
said it any time these thirty years—that he had 
better have married Miss Phillis,and that she 
would not have objected; but one never knows 
the truth of these things. They have been most 
steady friends, anyhow.” 

Here, truly, was a chapter out of Cranford, 
or out of human life generally. Once I had my- 
self chanced to see Mr. White—a fuiiny little old 
man in a brown Brutus wig: it was difficult to 
make a sentimental hero of him. Still— 

“T have always been rather fond of Miss Phil- 
lis,” continued my friend. “She would have 
made a good man’s fireside very bright. Perhaps 
Mr. White was one of those who are always miss- 
ing their chances, who can not ‘ take the tide at 
the turn.’ If so, it wasa pity. So many let hap- 
piness slip by them, and regret it when too late. 
Not that I am aware of Miss Phillis’s regretting 
anything. She is a very cheerful-minded woman, 
and is invaluable now to old Mr. White.” 

We were neither of us in a moralizing mood, 
being also cheerful-minded women, and bent on 
enjoying as much as possible our brief winter 
holiday—*“ frosty but kindly,” like our own ad- 
vancing age—so the conversation dropped. 

Since, however, it has often recurred to me; 
noticing how very common is this fatal peculiari- 
ty of not being able to “ take the tide at the turn,” 
especially in love affairs. That of Miss Phillis 
and Mr. White may never have existed at all, ex- 
cept in the imagination of their friends; but I 
have known several other cases in which a little 
honest rashness would have been the best wis- 
dom. 

One case especially: a young couple, playfel- 
lows from childhood ; all their friends agreeable 
to and expecting their engagement—nay, waiting 
somewhat anxiously for the gentleman to “ make 
up his mind” and say the final word, which from 
pure shyness he delayed doing. At last, one Sun- 
day—the young lady was going away on Monday 
—he determined to speak, in their usual evening 
walk home from church, But— “Tl go to 














church with you to-night,” said an unconscious, 
well-intentioned friend. Alas! “two is company, 
three is none.” The proposal was not made— 
never made, Three days after, the lady accepted 
a long-persistent suitor, who years before had 
made up Ais mind—and declared it. Well, no 
hearts were broken apparently. She married, 
but her old playfellow is a bachelor still. He 
comes now and then to see her, romps with her 
children, plays chess with her husband, and does 
not look at all miserable. Yet, perhaps, when he 
goes back to his handsome empty house, he wish- 
es things had been—a little different. 

However, love, if it be the heart of life, consti- 
tutes only a small portion of it externally—to a 
man at least. On many other matters besides 
love matters this inability to take the tide at the 
turn is most fatal. How many a man owes his 
whole success in life to the faculty of being able 
to see the golden moment, and catch it ere it flies ! 
“ All things come alike to all.” That is (with 
very rare exceptions), every man has a certain 
number of chances—the difference lies between 
the one who grasps them and the one who lets 
them slip. An unanswered letter, an appointment 
broken, a train missed, may, for all we know, 
change the color of our whole existence; all the 
more because we do not know; until, looking 
back, we see upon what trivial things—mere ac- 
cidents, apparently—~hinged the most important 
events of our lives. A situation applied for at 
once, and gained “just at the nick of time”; a 
first invitation accepted, not neglected; a busi- 
ness letter answered without delay; an appoint- 
ment kept, with trouble and pains, yet still kept : 
these small things have many a time proved the 
key-stone of the arch on which a young man has 
built his fortunes. “ Only a quarter of an hour !” 
said an old man to a young one who was apolo- 
gizing carelessly for having kept him waiting 
thus long. “My friend, to that quarter of an 
hour I owe everything in life.” 

Between the courage which seizes an opportu- 
nity and the sanguine rashness which snatches at 
everything and grasps nothing, is as wide a dif- 
ference as between bravery and fool-hardiness. 
Sometimes one may make a mistake. A lady 
once told me how she stood before a post-office 
with a letter in her hand—a momentous letter, 
written on the impulse of the moment, and with 
a strong conscientious desire to do the right, all 
the more because it was painful—how twice, 
three times, she seemed to feel some invisible 
hand restraining her own, how she looked help- 
lessly up to the silent sunset sky; then with a 
sort of desperation dropped the letter into the 
box—and repented it to her dying day. 

But these difficult crises seldom happen. On 
the whole, far more harm is done by irresolution 
than by rashness. Even, as I have heard it said, 
and I agree thereto, weakness is worse than 
wickedness—at any rate, it is more dangerous. 
The man who never can make up his mind, who 
lets chance after chance slip past him, is always 
a little too late for everything, and never knows 
that kindly Fortune has touched him till he 
catches the last sad sweep of her garment as she 
goes by him, and on to others: the misery which 
this man creates and inflicts—for it is a fallacy 
that any one can be nobody’s enemy but his own 
—is in the aggregate much greater than that 
caused by the strong bad man, whom one recog- 
nizes at once, and against whom one can protect 
one’s self a little. Against the other, one never 
can. Our very pity takes up arms against our 
judgment: for we know the certain end— 

“He that will not when he ma: 
When he would he shall have nay.” 
Only for a single hopeful minute is the tide on 
the turn; when once it Aas turned, it has turned 
forever, and 
“ Leaves him at eve On the bleak shore alone.” 


All thorough business men and women—for wo- 
men are required to be good “men of business” 
too in this our day—know that the aptitude for 
seeing the right moment to do a thing, and doing 
it, without rashness, but also without delay, is one 
of the vital necessities of success—success in any- 
thing. He who puts off till to-morrow what can 
be done—or ought to be done—to-day, is hopeless 
as a clerk, a servant, or in any position in which 
regular systematic work is required. Most fatal 
is such a quality in a master or mistress, for the 
real heart of a family is always the mistress. If 
she can not “ take the tide at the turn,” judge the 
fittest moment for domestic decisions of all kinds, 
and carry them out, woe betide her! There may 
be no actual shipwreck, but her household bark 
will be a very helmless vessel at best. 

This habit of dilatoriness and indecision is so 
much of it mere habit that children can not be 
too early taught, first the necessity of making up 
one’s mind, and then of acting upon it. The 
trick of “ hanging about,” of wasting minute aft- 
er minute, hour after hour, in work as in play— 
for idlers never even play conscientiously—is oft- 
en acquired in mere infancy, too often, alas! in 
imitation of elders and betters, and never got rid 
of to the end of life. What is in the boy or girl 
mere carelessness, becomes in the man and wo- 
man a confirmed peculiarity, which haunts them 
like a curse, causing no end of misery to them- 
selves and all belonging to them. 

We know our gains and achievements; our 
losses, our failures, we never fully know. We 
may dimly guess at them, by our despair over 
some application thrown aside and neglected, till 
the lost chance of benefiting ourselves or our 
neighbor can never be recalled; our remorse 
over an unanswered letter, when ‘the writer has 
suddenly gone whither no kindly word can reach 
him any more; our regret over welcome visits 
left unpaid, and pleasant meetings let slip, till 
friendship, worn out, dies a natural death, or 
burns itself to ashes like a fire without fresh 
coals. Then we may lay the blame on Provi- 
dence, luck, circumstances ; anything or anybody 
except the true sinners—ourselves, 
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“We can not help it,” we em and after a 
certain time we really can not help it. There is 
a, disease called paralysis of the will, an actual 
physical disease, though its results are moral, and 
every one who cultivates, or rather does not strive 
with all his might to eradicate, this terrible habit 
of indecision, lays himself open thereto. A baby 
—even a dumb infant who “knows its own 
mind,” and stretches out the little impetuous hand, 
quite certain that it is the doll and not the wagon 
which it wants to play with, and eager to snatch 
it, without wasting a minute—is a personage not 
to be despised, but encouraged. The gift of be- 
ing able to enjoy to-day, not to-morrow or next 
week, but to-day, which alone is our real proper- 
ty, and ‘also (the one faculty involves the other) 
of doing resolutely each day’s work within the 
day, is one of the greatest blessings that can fall 
to the lot of any human being. Let us who are 
parents try by all conceivable means to secure it 
to our children. 

For the young can learn; the old seldom can. 
“ Redeeming the time because the days are evil” 
is very difficult when the days have become “ evil” ; 
when the glow has gone out of life, and the gray 
twilight of endurance, instead of the rosy flush of 
hope, settles over all things; when we smile at 
“taking the tide at the turn,” knowing that no 
more tides will ever turn, for us at least ; but they 
may for our children. 

Let us teach them, whether or not we have 
learned it ourselves, “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth-to do, do it with thy might.” And do it at the 
time, not “ to-morrow,” or the day after, or “ by- 
and-by, when I am in the mood for it,” but at 
once, at the moment when it presents itself to be 
done. For the tide will turn, and you never know 
the moment of its turning. Be first clear-sight- 
ed, cautious, prudent, and then, for any sake, be 
decided. Make up your mind; and having made 
it up, act upon it. Do not 

“linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away,” 
but take the tide at the turn. Plunge boldly in; 
do your best, and trust the rest. 

There is an old English verse, a love poem, I 
think, but it applies to many another crisis in 
life besides love— 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small. 
dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 

And without defending either folly, reckless- 
ness, or rashness, I think we may safely say that 
the man who dares “ put it to the touch” is the 
man most likely to prosper through having taken 
“the turn of the tide.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


VISITE MANTLE, APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND 
SKIRT. 


HIS graceful suit, illustrated on page 236, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is composed of one of the most stylish man- 
tles of the season, a graceful round skirt, and an 
apron over-skirt with the festooned back drapery 
that is now so popular for all kinds of materials. 
The mantle is very clinging on the shoulders, and 
outlines the back closely; it is most effective 
when made of lustrous black satin of the glisten- 
ing kind that French merchants call sun satin ; 
it is also very appropriate that this Spanish-look- 
ing garment should be trimmed with Spanish lace 
and glittering jet p terie. However, the 
design may be used for écru and coachman’s 
drab cloths, cashmere and camel’s-hair mantles. 
The apron over-skirt, of which a pattern is given, 
is of cream-colored foulard, but may be made of 
black silk, brocade, grenadine, or soft wool stuffs. 
The design is very simple, but the hooped back 
drapery is considered very stylish. The lower 
skirt is of plain silk, with knife-pleated flounces 
for trimming. 





THE MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, 


The Spanish wrap known as the Marie Chris- 
tine mantle, illustrated on page 237, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is now published, is a 
stylish model for a spring garment to be worn 
with various suits, It is most popular made of 
black fabrics, either lustrous satin or the satin de 
Lyon with demi-lustre, or else silk, either plain 
or brocaded ; but it is also an appropriate de- 
sign for fine camel’s-hair, either black or colored 
in the light écru and drab shades. The beaded 
passementeries and fringe are the trimmings 
most used on mantles this season; but there are 
also fine pleatings and bristling ruches of lace, 
either French thread lace or else Breton, and in 
some cases the Spanish laces are used. Real 
lace is not used for this purpose, as it takes a 
great number of yards, and it destroys the lace to 
pleat it closely; but narrow (two inches wide) 
imitation French lace is pleated fine, like crimp- 
ing, and a cluster of three or five pleats is ar- 
ranged with the top row turned up for a head- 
ing, and perhaps a row of narrow passementerie 
hides the join. Shirred bias satin or silk ruffles 
also trim such wraps; they are edged with nar- 
row lace or with fringe. The over-skirt and 
round skirt are very simple, and are explained by 
the illustration. 


POLKA DOTS, BALLS, ETC. 


Polka-dotted stuffs are imported this season, 
and manufacturers design them in quiet colors, 
with a view to replacing plain solid colors, The 
spot is in a different shade or else a contrasting 
color with that of the groundwork, and is the 
size of a pea; hence the French name of pois 
stuff, by which it is known. There are also ball 
figures that suggest the globe-like shape, be- 
cause they are shaded in the centre, or are bro- 
caded in more than one color. But the polka- 


dotted patterns appear especially in three spring 
fabrics, viz., bunting, tamise cloth, and camel’s- 





hair. The bunting is of the all-wool French 
quality, with cream, drab, or gray grounds dotted 
with olive, heliotrope, peacock blue, garnet, or 
black. It is forty-eight inches wide, and costs 
$150. Tamise cloth is of the same width and 
price, and similar colors, but is heavier than 
bunting, resembling the old-fashioned delaines 
with smoothly woven surface. Brown grounds in 
tamise cloth are pretty for travelling suits. The 
entire suit is made of one fabric. Merchants 
say ten yards are sold for a trimmed suit. Cam- 
el’s-hair cashmere of light quality, sleazily twill- 
ed, has pale blue ground with olive polka dots ; 
white camel’s-hair has blue spots ; olive has dark- 
er olive green; and cream and gray grounds are 
shown. Though used for dresses, this twilled 
fabric is especially handsome for morning wrap- 
pers. It also costs $1 50 a yard, and is double 
width, 

Grenadines with velvet ball spots or else bro- 
caded satin balls are very stylish. There are also 
satins de Lyon with ball spots brocaded; these 
are shown all black, and with light tan, blue, or 
cream grounds, with the spot brocaded in several 
colors. The most elegant grenadines are those 
embossed with velvet in arabesque, vermicelli, 
and palm-leaf patterns of the color of the ground ; 
these are especially handsome in black, or in 
cream or heliotrope colors: they cost from $5 to 
$7 a yard. 

WASH DRESSES. 


Very picturesque dresses are made of the gay 
cotton goods now so fashionably worn throughout 
the summer. For instance, the rouge Adrianople 
or Turkey red calicoes are made up in short suits, 
partly of plain red, and partly with figures of yel- 
low, black, and pale blue, in palm leaves general- 
ly, and sometimes in stripes. The soiid red calico 
is used for a kilted round skirt, for bordering the 
striped over-skirt. The waist of the figured cali- 
co is a double-breasted basque, easily fitted, with 
but one dart in each front. The collar laps quite 
high, and is covered with plain red calico; the 
pockets and cuffs are square, and the border is 
wider in the front and sloped narrower toward 
the sides, giving the effect of a cut-away coat and 
vest. Two rows of pearl enamelled buttons are 
on the front. The suit costs $18. 

Scotch ginghams are especially popular in the 
clear blue shades that wash so well, and will be 
much used in combinations of striped blue and 
white with plain light blue. Thus the plain round 
short skirt merely faced or hemmed is striped 
blue and white, while the over-skirt with re- 
troussé shirred front and bouffant back is of the 
plain blue. The pretty basque is then made of 
the striped goods, single-breasted, with but one 
dart each side, and cut off quite short below 
the waist line; they are then finished out to a 
stylish length by a pleated ruffle six inches wide, 
made parallel with the selvedge, so that the 
stripes will run around the figure. This ruffle is 
kilt-pleated in front and on the side, but in the 
back, just below the middle back forms, it is laid 
in three double box-pleats. This arrangement of 
the ruffle is simple, but adds greatly to the effect. 
The neck and wrists have also pleated frills, with 
the stripes cut along the selvedge. Such suits 
are $14. Some cambric dresses for gay young 
girls have dogs’ or horses’ heads in blue or 
brown over white grounds, and are trimmed with 
cambric Hamburg-work, in which the prevailing 
color is used in the scallops. Seersucker ging- 
hams are as popular as ever, and are trimmed 
with open patterns of white Hamburg embroid- 
ery. Very pretty blue cambrics, or else laven- 
der or gray grounds, are strewn with white polka 
dots, and are trimmed with narrow gathered ruf- 
fles edged with Russian braid edging or with tor- 
chon. Tucked yokes are on some of these dresses, 
and a band edged with torchon lace borders the 
yoke, while below the yoke the waist forms a 
side-pleated basque to be worn with a belt. Price 
$18. Bands of plain blue gingham border the 
ruffles of striped blue and white cambric dresses. 
There are also cambric wrappers with white 
stripes or dots on blue or gray grounds, made 
with a yoke in the back, from which the fullness 
hangs in a Watteau pleat; a deep collar, square 
cuffs and square pockets, with a Spanish flounce 
at the foot, complete these neat morning gowns: 
they cost $6 without lace or embroidery, and $9 
with lace. 

EASTER BONNETS. 


The small close-shaped bonnets are chosen for 
Easter-Sunday, to wear with new spring toilettes 
in the city for church, visiting, etc. These are 
in the cottage shape, with beaded bands in front, 
or with lace drooping upon the hair in Spanish 
fashion, or else they are turban bonnets with 
scarcely more than a crown to them, though 
elaborately trimmed with scarfs of soft silk, with 
plumes or short tips in a cluster standing out 
from the crown, and finished with lace strings. 
The newest fancy is to trim lace strings with 
pleated ruffles of lace and with appliquéd orna- 
ments of beads, such as palm leaves of jet or of 
iridescent beads, or entirely of jet. To make 
these the milliner uses a breadth of narrow 
thread net with dots wrought in it, folds it dou- 
ble without sewing the edges, and trims it across 
the ends of the strings with two fine pleatings 
of narrow thread lace ; just above these the large 
palm leaf is placed. Gilt bands made of large 
beads that look like gold form the brim of many 
black bonnets, and these are used even with jetted 
lace, which finally proves to be the most popular 
of all the laces. Another fancy of Parisian mo- 
distes, seen in the most elegant Tuscany braid or 
Leghorn bonnets, is a new arrangement of triple 
plumes, which consists in putting them erect on 
the lower part of the crown, curling upward 
close against it, and starting under a cluster of 
roses that are massed across the curtain band. 

Velvet facings for brims of poke-bonnets find 
favor, but the pokes are of very small size, and 
are very slightly scooped in front. The novelty 
is to use pale Isabelle yellow velvet for these, or 





else very light blue or heliotrope ; dark garnet is 
used for brunettes, and either brown or black 
for elderly ladies. The velvet is put in smooth 
and plain, and is edged with a band of gilt braid 
or Leghorn, or else gilt lace of narrow width is 
laid on flatly, or perhaps wider lace, either gilt or 
black, is allowed to fall on the front from outside 
the brim. These velvet linings are in the most 
expensive bonnets of fine braids sent out from 
Paris, and are also used to enrich simple chips. 
The openings of millinery at exclusive houses 
show the finest fabrics in heliotrope shades com- 
bined with Marshal Neil yellow, cream, or white, 
yet it is the custom at second-rate houses to de- 
ery all the charming heliotrope, lavender, and 
pansy shades as not generally becoming. This 
is not true, for when they are artistically com- 
bined with yellow tints they can be worn by the 
most pronounced brunettes; but when used as 
trimming for black bonnets these shades give an 
elderly look, and recall the half-mourning dress 
formerly in fashion. On white chips or yellow 
Italian braids there is nothing more spring-like 
than the bunches of unblown lilacs with white 
flowers combined with them, and trimmings of 
soft Surah silk in the pinkish shades of helio- 
trope. One of the most elegant Parisian bonnets 
(marked $45) is of Tuscan straw lined with he- 
liotrope velvet, and trimmed on the left side with 
a bunch of pansies in which much yellow ap- 
pears, while the right side has two long closely 
curled ostrich feathers, one of which is helio- 
trope-color and the other pale yellow. For such 
bonnets there are rows of yellow pearls to edge 
the brim, and Languedoc lace that is colored quite 
yellow for the strings. Two rows of the lace 
are used, with mch-wide insertion between. A 
French chip bonnet lined with garnet velvet has 
white lilacs and white ostrich plumes around the 
crown for trimming, while the strings are of poppy 
red satin. 

For driving in the Park in open carriages, for 
day receptions in the city, and for the piazza at 
watering-place hotels and garden parties in the 
summer, large round hats are shown in the Gains- 
borough shapes, with the soft wide brim turned 
up on the left side. Gay velvet facings for the 
brim, with iong plumes around the crown, remain 
the favorite trimmings for white chip Gainsbor- 
oughs. Others of Leghorn are trimmed with 
the new square-meshed net of gilt threads, while 
black chip hats have similar square-meshed net 
of mixed black and gilt. Clusters of strawber- 
ries or of cherries are again used for such hats, 
and the long spike-shaped ornaments of gilt are 
chosen for them. Next these come turban round 
hats, trimmed with soft Surah silk and velvet ; 
these are shaped precisely like turban bonnets, 
but are without strings. 


VARIETIES. 

Striped India long shawls are now used for 
gentlemen’s dressing-gowns, and for wrappers 
for invalids. The dark rich colors are chosen, 
and the cords and tassels are made to match. 
The lining is bright-colored flannel, or else silk. 
A handsome wrapper of this kind costs $40. 

A favorite scarf for gentlemen, known as the 
Claudent, is folded broad enough to conceal all 
that part of the shirt front not hidden by the 
vest, and its corners are rounded at the throat. 
The novel feature which specially commends it 
is that these round corners are ingeniously drawn 
inward by a band passing around the neck, thus 
forming a curve like that of a natural well-devel- 
oped chest. 

Easter cards are the next anniversary cards in 
use, and are most artistically decorated. Some 
of them are like old illuminated missals, with 
their quaint lettering, rich colors, and Scriptural 
texts. Some are in folios, tied with cord and tas- 
sel; others are like a large Easter-egg in shape, 
with pages of appropriate quotations beneath the 
cover; and others bear the form of a cross, or 
are folded, and open like a triptych. The sin- 
gle cards are decorated with Annunciation lilies, 
Easter flowers, crosses, birds, butterflies, nests of 
eggs, and many symbolical designs. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor ; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLx, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; Fisk, Crark, & Fraee; and 
L. Prane & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. 8. GILBERT must be getting on—be- 
coming an investor, as it were. His share of 
the profits of the Pirates of Penzance is said to be 
over $1000 a week in New York alone. In Eng- 
land his income on Pinafore and his other plays 
must be quite large. His last literary work is a 
play for Mr. SoTHERN, for which he is said to 
have received $15,000—the largest price ever 
agg for a play prior to its representation. But 

r. SOTHERN can afford it. e was never play- 
ing better than during the present season, and 
1879 is said to have been the most profitable 
year of his professional life. 

—Now that navigation has again been resumed 
on the Hudson, it may interest some of our read- 
ers to peruse an extract from a letter written by 
Joun Jay to Governor MILLEDGE, of Georgia, in 
1807. The original letter is in the possession of 
Mrs. MiLLepes, of Forsyth, Georgia. 


“T wish you could have been here a couple of days 
ago to see an experiment tried on the Hudson. There 
is a young map here, Rosert Fuiton oy name, who 
claims to have invented a boat that will go against 
wind and tide. I was sick, and could not g° with the 
party which I had been invited to join, but I heard 
they really went from New York to Albany in thirty- 
six hours. I would not be surprised if this young fel- 
pa ideas were of benefit to Union some of these 

ays.” 

—Prince Merrernica, in his Memoirs, says 
that he accepted the mission to France to study 
the personal character of Napotzon. He fully 
recognized his exceptional power, and describes 
him as “‘ equally great as a legislator and gen- 
eral, who knew his country and its spirit better 
than any one of his political predecessors, with- 
out exception.” e says of him also “that 





notwithstanding his schemes of dominion, Na- 


POLEON did not aim at absolute power, but rath- 
er to make France the great central state. Lie 
even contemplated at one period the concentra- 
tion at Paris of all the archives of all the Euro- 
pean states in one vast edifice, the plans of which 
pte is court-yards and their annexes, he ha 

ordered to be submitted to him by his architect.”” 

—Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, proposes, at 
the end of his term in Congress, to enter the 
lecture field. 

—There died recently at Rome a man quite 
notable in his way—Father Giovanni, a Capu- 
chin friar. He was regarded as the finest tenor 
Italy had produced for a quarter of a century, 
aud his interpretation of sacred music of the 
higher order was marked by a profound religious 
fervor which greatly moved all who listened 
to him. Crowds flocked to the churches where 
he was announced to sing. Operatic managers 
constantly tempted him with large offers to go 
pas the stage, but he declined, the authorities 
of the Church paying him an almost princely 
salary to keep his voice for sacred music. He 
was a fat man and a good man. 

—That was a very neat reply of the eldest son 
of MENDELSSOBN, who, on being asked, ‘* What, 
in your opinion, is the most opens of your 
father’s works ?”’ replied, ‘*I.”’ 

—The late General BrisBIN, a prominent law- 
yer of New Jersey, and a very good man, left a 
provision in his will “for the care and mainte- 
nance of his carriage-horses, even to their lib- 
eration from all labor during the term of their 
natural lives.” 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH B. MANNING, who died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Marchi 4, at the age 
of ninety-four, had lived for seventy-seven years 
in the old homestead in Harvard Square, oppo- 
site the college. The house was built in the 
same style as Professor LONGFELLOW’S, was 
erected in 1761 by Dr. East Apruorp, and was 
known in early times as the “‘ Bishop’s Palace.”’ 

—A firm in Calcutta has in its possession the 
butterfly in brilliants which once formed part 
of the Spanish crown jewels, and cost $100,000. 
The ex-Queen IsaBELLA took it with her to 
France, and it was lately sold, with many of her 
other jewels, at Paris. 

—Mr. W. 8. GILBERT was interviewed by a re- 
porter, who afterward submitted to him an ac- 
count of the interview, in which had been inter- 
polated a remark that Mr. G. had announced his 
intention of marrying an American heiress. 
‘But I am a married man,” cried GitBert, in 
dismay. ‘Yes, but, you see, I thought that 
would end the article up well.” “It would end 
me up well if Mrs. GitBerT and my friends in 
England saw it!” 

—Two of Mr. LoneFeLLow’s daughters are 
pursuing the Harvard course of study for wo- 
men ; and one of the eleven speakers at the Jun- 
ior Exhibition of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, to take place March 30, is a 
daughter of Professor Van VLECK, of that insti- 
tution. 

—Mrs. FANcHER, who died at South Salem, 
Connecticut, a few days since, at the great age 
of one hundred and one years and four months, 
was the grandmother of Professor Cyrus NortH- 
ROP, of Yale College. 

—The late Secretary of the Navy Apo.pu E. 
Bortg, of Philadelphia—a fine specimen cf the 
old-school gentleman—left an estate which has 
been appraised at $1,500,000. 

—Sir Henry Have.ock was understood not 
long ago to have declined to receive the fortune 
of half a million sterling left him by his father’s 
cousin on condition of his changing his name to 
ALLEN. He has recently reconsidered the prop- 
osition, and by royal license has become HavrE- 
LOCK-ALLEN, and takes his half million. 

—Mr. Lasoucuerg, in London Truth, says 
that “in point of new blood, that which flows 
from the United States into the veins of the 
French nobility is the best. It has at least vigor, 
and it goes with cheerful if not refined manners. 
It also goes with better morals, though some of 
our fair friends from across the Atlantic soon 
learn in Paris to do as Paris does.”’ 

—Colonel THomas A. Scort has given anoth- 
er instance of his prompt and timely liberality. 
Recently Dr. Bennett, of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, while on a trip to the North, called on Col- 
onel Scott, who, after hearing something of the 
wants as well as the worth of that institution, 
handed him a check for $2000 for its benefit. 

—The congregation of Rev. Dr. Jonn Hat’s 
church resolved unanimously at its last regular 
meeting to increase their pastor’s salary from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. Dr. Haut did not ask 
for, but opposed, the increase, and only yielded 
after much persuasion. This is a large salary, 
and Dr. Hatt is amply entitled to it. A more 
earnest, efficient, and beloved pastor does not 
exist. 

—The following pathetic incident is related 
to have occurred to the distinguished French 
author TH&oPHILE GauTIER: A friend of his 
died in comfortable circumstances and left his 
whole fortune for charitable purposes. ‘ The 
ungrateful wretch,’”’ cried GauTIER, on being 
informed of the fact, ‘‘to forget me! Just think 
of it—a man with whom I had dined a hundred 
times. Every Tuesday, in fact.” 

—A novel ball was recently given in Vienna 
by Dr. STEPHAN, the chief of the German Post- 
al and Telegraph Department. The festivities 
were curious. The guests danced around a tel- 
egraph pole adorned with colored ribbons; en- 
velopes containing bonbons were taken from 
letter-boxes, and distributed among them; a 
post wagon, fully equipped, with harness and 
driver, was driven into the dancing saloon dur- 
ing the evening; and a novel electrical light- 
house, provided for the occasion, gave great 
amusement. 

—The Prince of Wales is known as one of the 
most amiable of men, and delights in doing 
kindly things. Recently during a debate on the 
Afghan question in the House of Lords, he no- 
ticed among the spectators Lieutenant-General 
Sir SAMUEL BrRownzE, who commanded the Khy- 
ber column during the operations in Afghanis- 
tan last year. Sending for him, the Prince said, 
‘* We are going to have a quiet dinner in one of 
the private rooms here, and if you have nothing 
better to do, the Princess and myself will be de- 
lighted if you can dine with us.”” Sam BRowNE, 
a rugged soldier, was somewhat nonplussed, for 
he left one arm on a battle-field in the Indian 
Mutiny, and occasionally feels a little awkward 
when cut off from his own combination knife 
and fork. However, hearty assistance was offer- 
ed by the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, 
and Princess Frepgerica of Hanover, who were 





present. 
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Infant's Knitted and Crochet Boots, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tae boot Fig. 1 is knitted with white zephyr worsted and 











vein before the next de. in the preceding round, four times al- 
ternately 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the vein before the next 
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te eden . up 4 = de., pass over 2 st., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the 

on 5 i — - rag oe py tat er hegre ges first sc. in this round. Pongal on with white split zephyr 
; gin at the sole with a foundation of 70 st. 2 A ae * pol a aes é 

(stitch), and on these work in rounds going back and forthas [A worsted for t ie pee of points bordering the front, on a founda- 
follows: 1st round.—All knit plain, 2d round.—All purled. Loy y tion of — ength, as follows: + 1 sc. on the next st., 4 
Repeat eleven times the lst and 2d rounds. In the last of {Al <> LJ Su >s oe ch., 1 de. he ¢ first of ent pass over 2 st., py Nay i from 
these rounds, on both sides of the middle 12 st., cast off 12 f= c € *. = t “¢ ons (fo! oe down the points of the ——— 
st. each, and on the first and last 17 st. work the heel 17 )<>4 4» KAS x3! 2 <> ORT » = ye e re e) wor mage round, and sew the points 
rounds high, going back and forth, and working always alter- } x cx ‘ =] ~w oy of the ht goa fe through each se. Em- 
nately  k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled), taking care that the | FO TOd [Odd  &O I _ | roider the front with polit Russe Squren, tes 
middle of every 3 k. on the right side comes on the st. which q LAL ; m © boot Zig. 2 ls Knitted with white zephyr worsted, and is 
appears knit plain on this side, and consequently was purled in F ( bordered at the top with edging crocheted with white worsted 
the preceding round. Besides this, on the side nearest the and filling silk. The front of the boot is trimmed with crochet 
front, in every second following round to the 8th inclusive, ; figures, filled each with a worsted ball. Through the row of 
narrow 1 st. On the middle 12 Z holes at the ankle is run a white 


st. knit for the front 36 rounds 
in the design of the heel, but 
fasten the last st. of each round 
to the first vein of the corre- 
sponding st. cast off, then fast- 
en to the heel. For a row of 
holes (through which a cord fin- 
ished with tassels is run) work 
on all the st., always going for- 


silk ribboa, which is tied in a bow 
in front. Begin the boot at the 
top with a foundation of 64 st., 
close these in a ring, and work 
as follows: 1st round.—x Three 
times alternately k. 2 together (knit 
2 st. together), t. t.0.; then 1 k., 
three times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together; then 1 p., 1 k., 1 p., and 
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Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Kyrrrep 
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Fig. 2.—Monooram. 
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Fig. 1.—Tioy.—Nerrep Guircre, Houpers-Work, anp Satin 
Srrrcn Emprowsrry.—[See Figs. 2-4:] 
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Fig. 2.—Quarter or Houpern-work Square For Tiny, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Quarter or HoLBErn-work SquaRe For Tipy, Fic. 1. 





















































ward, alternately t. t. 
o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together. 
Next follows 1 round 


repeat from *. 2d round. 
—* 18k. 1p. 1k. 1p. 
8d round.—Like the pre- 


purled and 1 round ceeding round. Repeat 
knit plain. For the twice the 1st-3d rounds. 
upper part of the boot 10th = round.—aAll knit 
work 13 rounds in a plain. . 11th round.—All 
ribbed design, always purled. 12th and 13th 


alternately 2 k., 2 p., i rounds.—Like the preced- 


RADAR A } 


then 3 rounds knit AD LGIRAM AMMAR LMAO AAS ES ; ing2rounds. 14th round. 
plain, and finally 5 a es ' WY RYE OAS EL, ).—All knit plain. 15th 
rounds composed of YA Oe M and 16th rounds.—Al- 








alternately 1 round By AWAIT) ‘ways alternately 1 k., 1 p. 
knit plain, 1 round \ j 10) bie i! Repeat three times the 
purled; then cast off. My i Wik I Nt n\ Hy" LB 15th and 16th rounds, 
Fold the last 8 rounds I n\a) aM At) /™' transposing the design. 
on the outside, and i} AW AVUFARIT Wait Next follow 4 rounds all 





yy 
crochet from the wrong 
side as follows: 1st : 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 dec. (double 


knit plain, then for the 
holes 1 round in which al- 
ways alternately t. t. 0., k. 
2 together. Knit 1 more 


Fig. 1.—Caam Bacx.—Cross Stritch Empromery snp 
Hotpern-W ork.—[See Fig. 2.] 








Borper ror Music Rots, etc. 


Borper For Brush Casks, ETC. 
Cuaiy Sritrcn Emsrorpery. 


round all plain, then, going back and forth on 
the first and last 16 st., work the heel 16 rounds 
high, so that the st. appear all knit plain on the 
right side. Next follow 3 rounds in which the 
st. of the first and last rounds appear purled. 
Close the heel with 18 rounds all knit plain, go- 
ing back and forth on the middle 14 st., and at 
the end of each round add the next st. of the 
heel, drawing the last st. over the same. Take 


crochet) on the next st. of the last round (catching 
the edge st. at the same time), 2 de. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
atitch) on the first de. in this round. 2d round.— 
* 1 se. (single crochet) on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 de. on the third following st., pass 
over 2 st., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. $d round.— + 1 sc. on the 
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Fig. 2.—Qvarter or Destan ror Cuarr Back, Fic. 1.—Repvcep Size. 
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up the edge st. of the heel on needles, and work 
going forward on all the st. 35 rounds entirely 
knit plain, but in every second following round 
for a seam purl the first st., and in the 20th, 
24th, 28th, and 32d rounds, after the 10th st. at 
the- beginning and before the 10th st. from the 
end narrow 1 st. each. Next follow 12 rounds 
in the design of the 15th—21st rounds, narrowing 
once in every fourth following round above the 
preceding narrowing. Cast off the st. of the last 
round, lay those which meet the sole on those of 
the front, and overhand them together from the 
wrong side. The edging at the top is worked as 
follows: 1st round (with worsted)—* 5 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. on the st. knit plain be- 
tween 2 p. in the Ist round, 1 ch., 1 se. on the k. 
between the middle 2 of the next 6 holes in the 
Ist round, 1 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 
se. on the first de. in this round. 2d round (with 
white silk).— > Five times alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch. between 2 de. in the preceding round, 
8 ch,; then 1 sc. on the next se., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *.. Finally, 

1 se, on the first se. in 








“T prefer to take care of my own future,” re- 
plied Lord Brackenbury; “and, I hope, of yours. 
Shall we sit down here?” 

They had passed out of the orchard into the 
garden—a weedy, neglected, old-fashioned place, 
intersected by formal walks crossing each other 
at right angles between beds of lavender and 
rows of hollyhocks and sunflowers. At the up- 
per end, flanked to right and left by a high wall 
covered with peach and nectarine trees, stood a 
quaint red brick summer-house ; and in front of 
this summer-house, which was furnished with two 
uncomfortable rustic chairs and a table, a sun- 
dial on a lichen-stained stone pedestal told off the 
drowsy hours as they passed. It was here that 
Lord Brackenbury proposed they should sit down. 

Miss Savage silently complied, and Lord Brack- 
enbury noticed that she was unusually pale. 

“T fear you are tired,” he said. 

“Oh no—thanks. Iam not tired. But I sup- 
pose every one feels this sultry weather more or 
less.” 








the round. For each of 
the three figures set on 
the front crochet three 
times alternately 7 ch., 1 
se. on the first of these, 
then 1 sc, on the first st, 
in the figure, 2 ch., and 
repeat from * ; finally, 
1 sc. on the first se. Set 
a worsted ball in the 
middle of each figure. 
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Lord Brackenbury: 


A Novel. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 





Avrwor or “ Bamnana’s Hie 
tory,” “ Deseynam’s 
Vow,” etc. 
—_—————— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
LIBERTY IS SWEET. 


“ Pray do not remind 
me of anything so dis- 
agreeable,” said Miss 
Savage, with a hurried 
affectation of gayety. 
“T feel already as if I 
was a hundred.” 

“My dear Winifred,” 
said Lord Brackenbury, 
“vou know quite well 
what I mean.” 

“You mean what the 
ancients meant when 
they sat down to supper 
with a skeleton, and 
crowned it with roses— 
only you leave out the 
roses. It is dreadfully 
uncivil.” 

Having arrived half 
an hour earlier than usu- 
al, and being shown into 
an empty drawing-room, 
Lord Brackenbury had 
sought Miss Savage out- 
of-doors. He found her 
in the orchard, sitting 
on the grass under a big 
mulberry-tree, with her 
dogs at her feet, and in 
her lap a volume of Guy 
Mannering. It was a 
hot July afternoon, and 
under the mulberry-tree 
there was a space of 
delicious shade. The 
young lady, however, 
had risen at his ap- 
proach, and they were 
now strolling slowly 
round the orchard. 

“T mean nothing of 
the kind,” said Lord 
Brackenbury, with his 
grave smile. “ Besides, 
you must not say ‘the 
ancients,’ Winifred. Tt 
is an expression alto- 
gether out of date.” 

“ Aunt Hester always 
says ‘ the ancients,’ ”’ re- 
plied Miss Savage. “It 
is very ugly. I am glad 
it is out of date. I like 
to think of the Greeks 











ly, “that you know what I am about to say as 
well as if I had already said it.” 

“Whether I do or not, never mind; leave it 
unsaid—pray, leave it unsaid.” 

Lord Brackenbury’s brow darkened. Miss Sav- 
age was not wont to be vehement; but in the 
way these words were spoken there was a vehe- 
mence that surprised and displeased him. 

“That is impossible,” he said. “I can not put 
aside a matter of great importance as if it were 
of no importance at all.” 

Then, bethinking himself that this was an oc- 
casion upon which a certain reluctance was pos- 
sibly de rigueur on the part of the lady, and that 
his own tone was not, perhaps, sufficiently lover- 
like, he added, more gently : 

“It is time, dear, that we should form some 
definite plans for the future. I think of giving 
up my yacht, and settling down for good and all 
as an old-fashioned country gentleman. Mean- 
while Brackenbury Court waits for its mistress, 
and I—and I for my wife.” 














world would say nothing of the kind. 
did, why should we care, so long as we know that 


is no need for haste. 
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of his heart; and to look forward to the fulfill- 
ment of that wish—well knowing that it is what 
he would himself desire us to do—can be in no 
wise disrespectful. 


Of this I am convinced.” 
“The world would say it was disrespectful,” 


said Miss Savage. 


“T do not agree with you. Iam quite sure the 


And if it 


what we do is right ?” 
“But why think of it at all just yet? There 


We are very happy as we 


Now here, in truth, Miss Savage was right. 


There was really no need for haste; and Lord 


Brackenbury knew quite well that he had sought 


this conversation chiefly through a sense of what 


was due to the young lady herself. He was sin- 
cerely attached to Miss Savage in his own way; 
but his own way was a cool way, and his feeling 
for her, if analyzed, would have yielded a result 
more approximate to friendship than to love. He 

knew in his heart that 

he was by no means im- 
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and Romans as anything 
but ancient—especially 
the Greeks. To me they 
are always young and beautiful, living under skies 
perpetually cloudless, and walking about in white 
robes that never by any possibility get soiled or 
shabby. They should be called the Immortals.” 

“Neither do I wish you to look upon me in the 
light of a Memento Mori,” continued Lord Brack- 
enbury, taking no heed of this digression. ‘“ My 
object in reminding you of your age—” 

“ Don’t remind me of it !—a woman is always 
eighteen till she is thirty,” interrupted Miss Sav- 
age, quickening her steps in the direction of the 
house. 

“Had we not better stay here?” said Lord 
Brackenbury. “It is cooler than in-doors. Be- 


sides, I want to talk to you very particularly— 
about the future.” 

Miss Savage, after a moment’s hesitation, re- 
signed herself to inevitable fate. 

“ As you please,” she said, wearily ; “ but I don’t 
The present is what really 
The future will take care of itself.” 


see the use of it. 
concerns us. 





“HE PUT THE RING ON WITH A GOOD GRACE.” 


Lord Brackenbury got up; examined a ther- 
mometer that hung against the wall; found that 
it registered 80° in the shade; remarked that 
English heat was more oppressive than Italian 
heat; sat down again; and looked as if he did 
not quite know what to say next. 

“If my father had lived a few months longer,” 
he said, presently, ‘‘ he would, I suppose, by this 
time have had the happiness of calling you his 
daughter.” : 

She made no answer. 

“Tt would have been a great happiness to him; 
and he had been looking forward to it for many 
years. He loved you very much.” 

The tears rushed to Miss Savage’s eyes. 

“T loved him very much,” she said, turning her 
face away. ‘“ He was the kindest friend I ever 
had.” 

Then there was a pause, during which Lord 
Brackenbury felt exceedingly uncomfortable. 

“T am quite sure, Winifred,” he said, present- 











Setting aside the fact that he had prepared this 
little speech as he rode along, Lord Brackenbury 
delivered it with very proper emphasis, and even 
with tenderness. 

“ Surely—surely it is too soon to think of these 
things,” said Miss Savage; no longer with vehe- 
mence, but with manifest distress. 

“Too soon? It is nearly seven months.” 

“Nearly? Say, only.” 

Lord Brackenbury hesitated. Was it really 
too soon, and should he have waited till the full 
year of mourning had elapsed? Was he pre- 
mature, or was Miss Savage oversensitive? He 
weighed it for a moment in his mind, and then 
gave judgment in his own favor. 

“Dear Winifred,” he said, very gently, “I am 
not urging you to take any immediate step. Noth- 
ing is farther from my thoughts. And I am sure 


T need hardly say that for the whole world I would 
not desire to show disrespect to my father’s mem- 
ory. 





But this one matter was the dearest wish 


patient to be married 
—that, in fact, he would 
very gladly let matters 
drift for at all events 
some months longer. 
But then he felt him- 
self called upon to as- 
sume the virtue of lover- 
like impatience, though 
he had it not. Again, 
in Miss Savage’s relue 
tance—which was quite 
distinct from mere coy- 
ness—there was a some- 
thing that irritated his 
self-love, and spurred 
him to persistence. 

“‘ However happy they 
may be in the present,” 
he replied, gravely, 
“those who marry must 
always hope to be hap- 
pier afterward. Now I 
venture to think, Win- 
ifred, that your life at 
Brackenbury Court will 
be happier than your 
life at the Grange. I 
shall certainly try to 
make it so.” 

“T know that,” said 
Miss Savage, quickly. 
“T have never doubted 
it.” 





“Then as for haste— 
well, I admit that there 
is no urgent haste. I 
am neither on my death- 
bed, nor on the eve of 
a long voyage, nor un- 
der sentence of execu- 
tion. But I am of opin- 
ion that matrimony is 
one of the things about 
which one may deliber- 
ate too long: ‘When 
tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quick- 
Mr 

“Tsn’t that rather an 
ominous quotation ?” 
suid she, with a nervous 
little laugh. 

Lord Brackenbury 
smiled. He had made 
use of the hackneyed 
quotation without any 
thought of the context. 

“Well,” he said, “I 
admit that it is not a 
happy one.” 

Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he did 
what he had never done~ 
before. He took Miss 
Savage’s hand, with gen- 
tle courtesy, and kiss- 
ed it. 

“Tell me how long I 
must wait for this hand, 
dear,” he said. “I do 
not wish to be importu- 
nate. I will wait as 
long as you like—in rea- 
son. 

She looked at him, 
seeming scarcely to be 
aware of the kiss. 

“Tf—if I might tell 
you what I wish!” she 

faltered, with an ap- 
pealing look in her eyes. 
“Tt is what I am ask- 
ing you to do.” 

Still she hesitated. Her awe of him was very 
real, and she feared to offend him. 

“You must not be vexed with me,” she said; 
“vou must promise not to be vexed with me.” 

“T will not be unjust,” said Lord Brackenbury. 
“T think I can promise that.” 

“Then I wish—I wish that we might go on like 
this, making no change, as long as—as Aunt Hes- 
ter lives.” 

Lord Brackenbury was silent from sheer aston- 
ishment. 

“T am so necessary to her, and—and we are so 
poor—you have no idea how poor! In truth, I 
do not know how she could live without me. I 
don’t mean as regards her love for me—it is not 
that, although she loves me better than she loves 
anything in the world, since Uncle Stephen’s 
death; but—I do so many things for her that 
no one else could do—ah! it is so difficult to 
explain !” 

“Tt is, iudeed, difficult to explain how Miss 
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Langtrey should be injured by a marriage which 
would give us both the right to be of use to her,” 
said Lord Brackenbury. 

“ Of use ?—of use to Aunt Hester? How little 
you know her! She is so proud—as proud as 
she is poor! She would not accept help, even 
from me.” 

“My dear Winifred, that is absurd.” 

“Tt may be absurd, but it is true. Besides, it 
would be your money, and—and though the old 
feud is healed over, she has never really forgot- 
ten—” 

“ Never really forgotten! What do you mean? 
Is it possible that Miss Langtrey, whom I have 
always believed to be sincerely my friend, still 
cherishes the old grudge? I can not believe 


“Oh, not that—not a grudge! Only it was a 
grievance of so many, many years, and Uncle Ste- 
phen was so bitter, and—what Uncle Stephen 
believed was Aunt Hester’s religion. Yet she is 
your friend, Cuthbert, in her way. But I can not 
make you understand it.” 

Lord Brackenbury’s face grew stern. 

“Tf you mean that Miss Langtrey can not for- 
get the old family quarrel with which you and I 
have nothing to do, and that, because she can not 
forget it, you are willing to sacrifice everything to 
her, then I confess I do not understand it,” he 
said. “ And, moreover, I had believed that Miss 
Langtrey desired the marriage—desired it as much 
almost as did my own father.” 

“She does!” replied the girl, warmly ; “indeed 
she does !” 

“ Yet, admitting that she desires it, you propose 
for her sake to put it off indefinitely! That is 
bad logic, Winifred.” 

“It may be the worst of logic—I dare say it is : 
but you don’t realize what paupers we are. Yes, 
paupers,” said Miss Savage, in a kind of despera- 
tion. “There is no other word for it! Why, I 
make all our dresses; I help Ruth in the dairy. 
I—I am a sort of general servant, seamstress, up- 
per house-maid, and so forth.... How shocked 
you look! Don’t be shocked. I like it—indeed 
Ido. I—I am quite happy! I could not pos- 
sibly be happier.” 

Her voice broke. She was half laughing, half 
crying. Lord Brackenbury had never seen her 
like this before. 

“Dear child,” he said, hurriedly, “pray don’t 
do that! I—I confess I had no idea that you— 
I mean that Miss Langtrey—upon my honor, I 
hardly know what I mean!” 

“TI am so sorry!” said the girl, recovering her 
self-control by a resolute effort. “Iam ashamed 
to have given way like this. Pray forgive 
me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive. On the contrary, 
Tam glad to know the truth. Of this, however, 
I am certain, that nothing will be easier than to 
supply your place at the Grange. Your aunt's cir- 
cumstances can also be improved without offense 
to her pride. Trust me to work out this problem. 
In the mean while—” 

He paused, and looked at her keenly. 

“Well, in the mean while, seeing that you are 
happy, and that for the present you prefer to 
travel on in the old groove—-am I right in saying 
you prefer it?” 

“Oh yes—quite right.” 

“Just so. Seeing, then, that such is your act- 
ual preference, shall we conclude to wait—how 
much longer, Winifred ?” 

Miss Savage was silent. 

“Shall we say a year from now ?” 

But that he had negatived it so absolutely, she 
would fain have resorted to her first proposition. 
But this she dared not do. 

“ Why fix a time—just yet?” she said. “Why 
not wait and—and see?” 

* And see what?” 

She was again silent. 

“My dear Winifred, one can not put off so im- 
portant an event sine die. It would not be rea- 
sonable. It would not be convenient. It would 
not be just either to yourself, or to Miss Langtrey, 
orto me. We must come to a definite conclusion 
of some kind—distant, if you will, but definite. 
Will a year hence content you ?” 

He waited, looking at her gravely; and she, 
conscious of his eyes, turned red and then 

le. 

“If—if it might be two years”—she ventured, 
tremulously. 

“ Very . Let it be two years—two years 
from now. The time is long; but I prefer that 
it should be of your own choosing.” 

She tried to say that she was glad—that she 
was sorry—that she was grateful; but the words 
became entangled, and ended in nothing. 

Lord Brackenbury smiled. 

“Do not name it, I entreat,” he said, dryly. 
“If you are pleased, it is enough. In the mean 
while we understand each other, which is very de- 
sirable. And now, before we go in, I have a little 
tequest to make. I have never given you a ring, 
Winifred—and a ring, you know, is indispensa- 
ble. I ought, in fact, to have given you one long 
ago. May I hope that you will wear this for my 
sake ?” 

Saying which, he drew from his waistcoat pock- 
et a small morocco box containing a massive ring 
set with one large brilliant. 

“Tt is very handsome,” said Miss Savage, draw- 
ing back ; “much too handsome for me.” 

“That I deny.” 

“ But—but I never wear rings. I never had a 
ring in my life.” 

“The more reason that you should have one 
now. Let us see if it will fit. No, not this hand 
—the other.” 

If Miss Savage had never before possessed a 
ring, Lord Brackenbury, for his part, had never 
given one. He may therefore be excused for 
feeling not a little awkward when he found him- 
self, according to immemorial tradition, with a 
lady’s finger in one hand and a ring in the oth- 
er. However, he put the ring on with a good 





grace, pronounced it an excellent fit, and for the 
second time that day kissed the girlish hand that 
wore it. 

Thus, to the contentment of both, the marriage 
was deferred for yet two more years. 

Liberty is sweet; and Lord Brackenbury, al- 
though he had done his devoir as a lover, was not 
sorry to put off the sale of his yacht. As he rode 
home, in fact, that afternoon, making a wide cir- 
cuit round the outskirts of the moor, he planned 
how he would make an autumn cruise among the 
Norwegian fjords, and wondered whether Lance- 
lot would like a trip to the Greek islands in the 
spring. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OLD COURT. 

A Lone, low, antique-looking room, with wain- 
scoted walls, and polished oaken floor, and a huge 
carved chimney-piece surmounted by a defaced 
coat of arms. At the further end of this room a 
modern bay-window. On the hearth, newly lined 
with blue and white Dutch tiles, a blazing log fire. 
On the floor all kinds of Eastern rugs and mats 
of shaggy furs; and on the walls (besides innu- 
merable oil sketches and studies finished and un- 
finished, framed and unframed) a heterogeneous 
array of curious medieval and Oriental weapons ; 
old brass plates and seventeenth-century sconces ; 
Delft, Majolica, and Palissy dishes ; Venetian mir- 
rors; Albert Diirer wood-cuts and Piranesi en- 
gravings in old black frames ; and the Dreyschout 
Shakspeare, and Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and a magnificent proof of the Madonna di San 
Sisto. 

The furniture is as picturesque and various— 
a medley of high-backed Elizabethan chairs, old 
Italian cabinets, Japanese screens, stools of ex- 
quisite Arab-work in rose-wood and mother-of- 
pearl, and painted bride-chests that might be as 
old as the legend of Ginevra. Here and there 
stand tables of carved oak or Florentine mosaic, 
laden with books and papers, and big china bowls 
full of many-colored chrysanthemums. And in 
the recess of the window stands an easel, and on 
the easel a picture. 

The room, in short, with its warmth, its luxury, 
its wealth of color, and its costly bric-d-brac, is an 
artist’s studio. 

The artist, too, is there, brush and palette in 
hand. He has been at work, in a desultory way, 
ever since breakfast, and has made little or no 
progress, And now the light is fast fading, and 
the early November dusk is close at hand; and 
although he is dissatisfied with every touch, yet 
—half in impatience, half in obstinacy—he still 
paints on. In his picture there is a female fig- 
ure, and on a chair close by a sketch in crayon. 
This sketch is his model. He refers to it per- 
petually, translating it into color, and adapting it 
to his subject as he goes along. 

Suddenly—self-dissatisfaction having reached 
its climax—he flings down the brush, hangs his 
palette on one of the easel pegs, and, gloomily 
whistling, surveys the d he has done. His 
day’s work, he tells himself, has been one long 
failure. The picture, as he left it yesterday, was 
in a better state by far than he leaves it to-day. 
He was then, at all events, content with it, as far 
as it went. To-day he has done nothing but mar 
it. He began by marring it with the first touch 
he laid upon the canvas, and he has gone on 
marring it ever since. What a fool he had been 
to persist hour after hour, when he knew he was 
not in the vein! What work it will cost him to 
repair the mischief—if indeed it can be repaired 
without scraping down to the canvas and begin- 
ning again ab ovo / 

There are moments when the masculine mind 
feels impelled to unburden itself in strong lan- 
guage, and this gentleman’s sentiments on the 
present occasion found expression in vernacular 
more forcible than select. 

“Damn the mouth !” he exclaimed. 

Relieved apparently by this little outburst, he 
shoved the easel back into a corner, and turned 
the picture with its face to the wall. He then lit 
a cigar, snatched up a broad-brimmed ferocious- 
looking felt hat, threw open the window, and 
went out upon the terrace beyond. 

To a stranger unacquainted with the place and 
its history nothing could well be more startling 
than the contrast between that well-furnished in- 
terior and the aspect of the building as seen from 
outside. Within, all was comfort, warmth, and 
careless luxury; without, all was ruin. 

The house had been a stately mansion once, 
but was now a mere shell. Only a corner of one 
wing was yet habitable, and that part had evi- 
dently been patched up and roofed in quite re- 
cently. The rest was a picturesque confusion of 
skeleton walls; shattered window-frames ; broken 
chimneys with carved and clustered columns; 
battered gargoyles, in whose gaping jaws the birds 
made their nests ; blackened fire-places, marking 
the level of upper chambers, now roofless and 
open to the sky. In one corner was a winding 
staircase, broken half way up, and leading no- 
where ; at the opposite corner, a quaint octagonal 
turret surmounted by a creaking weather-cock. 
Everywhere might be seen traces of fire and 
smoke and havoc of warfare. <A place once reek- 
ing and terrible with slaughter; now lovely with 
green and russet mosses, and yellow lichens, and 
stone-crop, and the mantling ivy with its clusters 
of black berries, and the errant bramble gemmed 
with scarlet seed pods, and the Virginian creeper 
in a dying glory of crimson and gold. 

The terrace—a grassy platform bordered by a 
broken balustrade—led down by a double flight 
of steps to what had once been a garden, but was 
now a hill-side wilderness of tangled weeds and 
clipped yews grown wildly out of shape. Lower 
still, at the foot of the slope, lay the old bowling- 
aegis sunken, oblong space of level turf, per- 

ectly preserved, and, in curious contrast to the 
condition of the perfectly well-kept. Be- 
yond and below here all was shrubbery, covert, 





and broken ground, honey-combed with rabbit- 
warrens, and populous with partridges and phea- 
sants. 

The terrace commanded all this, and much 
more besides—the valley and the meadow flats far 
below, the little river idly wandering between 
ranks of stunted pollards, the church tower peep- 
ing out above the trees; while on the upper level, 
far as the eye ranged, there was seen on one side 
a rolling expanse of moorland, and on the other 
a thickly wooded park. 

That park is Brackenbury Park. Those moors 
are Brackenbury Moors. This ruined mansion is 
Brackenbury Old Court. The artist is Lord 
Brackenbury’s brother. 

Yes, sad to say, instead of taking the borough, 
and walking in that straight Parliamentary path 
for which he was destined, Lancelot Brackenbury 
had elected to become an artist. Like his broth- 
er, he travelled for a year on leaving college; and, 
unlike his brother, he came back having made 
choice of a profession, Fate surely nursed a 
grudge against the father of these two young men, 
and delighted in disappointing him. According 
to the faith of the ex-ambassador, Art as a pro- 
fession was almost as objectionable as Liberalism 
in politics. Was it not misfortune enough that 
Cuthbert should embrace the one heresy, without 
Lancelot embracing the other ? 

Yet Lancelot had talent, and there were some 
in even Lord Brackenbury’s own set who said 
that the younger son might do worse than become 
a painter. Well, yes—he might do worse. He 
might turn actor, or fiddler, or circus-rider. He 
might take to open-air preaching. He might mar- 
ry a ballet-dancer. But to reflect that bad might 
be worse never yet afforded lively comfort to any 
of us; and least of all to Lord Brackenbury. 

However, Lancelot believed that he had found 
his vocation ; so an artist he was, and an artist he 
remained, setting to work in good earnest, and 
beginning with a year or two of hard work in a 
French studio. By-and-by, when his father died, 
and his elder brother was living with one foot on 
land and one on sea, he took a fancy to make a 
den for himself at Old Court, where the only 
weather-tight corner was occupied by a game- 
keeper. Here he appropriated two little rooms ; 
put an easel in one, and a camp-bed in the other, 
and engaged the gamekeeper’s wife to wait upon 
him. It was a rough life; but as he only ran 
down now and then for a month’s shooting or 
sketching, he enjoyed the roughness of it, and 
desired nothing better. Later on, however, when 
Lord Brackenbury disappeared, and the great 
house was shut up, and the title and estates were 
in abeyance, he decided to turn the den into a 
comfortable pied-d-terre. So he roofed in two or 
three more rooms, ran up some stabling, removed 
the gamekeeper to a cottage near by, and made 
his home the ruins. He had chambers 
also in London ; but being hard at work just now 
upon a picture for the next Salon, he had settled 
down for some months of country life. 

It was his wont to paint till about half past 
two or three in the afternoon, and then to ride 
or walk till dusk; but on this particular day, 
having gone doggedly on till the end of the 
daylight, he contented himself with a quarter- 
deck stroll on the terrace. Here he paced slowly 
to andfro. He was thinking; and his thoughts, 
apparently, were not pleasant. There was gloom 
in the set look of his mouth, and in the way his 
hat was pulled down upon his brow. There was 
discontent in his very walk. 

Coming presently to the end of his cigar, he 
pitched it impatiently over the balustrade, and 
paused to look at the darkening sky. It was all 
aglow a moment since—a dappled wedge of plumy 
cirro-stratus, slanting athwart the sky like a vast 
wing, each purple feather tipped with crimson ; 
but now the last faint flush was gone, and the 
purples had faded to slaty gray. Below, all 
was mist and gathering darkness. In the valley 
a white fog was creeping along the flats, and the 
distant landscape had already sunk away in a sea 
of shadow. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a loud 
barking, as of dogs near by and others farther 
away; and presently two men, followed by a 
pointer and a retriever, came quickly up from be- 
low, making straight for the house. As they 
crossed the waste of garden, and mounted the 
last flight of steps, they proved to be a gentleman 
and a gamekeeper, each with his gun. 

“There’s Mr. Brackenbury, sir,” said the man, 
jerking his thumb upward in the direction of the 
terrace. 

The gentleman, who was about to turn toward 
the stables, stopped and stared around. 

“ Now, then, Cochrane,” sang out the master of 
the house, “ where are you going ?” 

Cochrane—otherwise Horace Cochrane, Esquire, 
of the Inner Temple, barrister, and Under-Secre- 
tary of the Wax and Wafer Department, Down- 
ing Street—gave his gun to the keeper, and joined 
his friend. 

“So you’re here, are you?” said he. “I waited 
for you at the Crow’s Nest for the best part of an 
hour. Been at work all day ?” 

“Yes—after a fashion. But I told you not to 
wait. If I had come at all, I should have been 
there as soon as yourself.” 

“Oh, it didn’t matter. Iratherlikedit. There 
was a queer old fellow there—Isaac Something- 
or-another—a sort of rat-catcher, or sand-carrier. 
He told me he was one of your tenants. I treat- 
ed him to beer, and drew him out. He was great 
fun.” 

“T know him,” said the other. “Isaac Plant 
—an awful old blackguard.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

“ And one of the biggest poachers out.” 

“ He looks it. I’ve promised to pay him a visit. 
He has a bull-dog pup forsale. Lives somewhere 
on the moor, doesn’t he?” 

“Not on this moor—on Burfield Moor, right 
away on the other side, beyond the colliery. But 
he is not a nice acquaintance; and he'll cheat 





os if he can. What sort of a day have you 
ad 9” 

“Not brilliant. Three brace of pheasants, two 
of partridges, and a couple of rabbits. I don’t 
care much for that young retriever of yours—the 
old dog is worth a dozen of him.” 

. You are right—but wouldn’t you rather go 
in ?” 


Mr. Cochrane, however, preferred a cigar on the 
terrace ; so they continued to walk up and down in 
the dusk. ; 

“ About that old fellow—that Isaac Plant,” said 
Mr. Cochrane, presently. “ Is he one of the queer 
race you were telling me about the other day— 
Hyperboreans, Anthropophagi, or something ?” 

“You mean the ‘dark folk,’ as we call them. 
Yes, he’s one of them; and a mighty bad speci- 
men of a mighty bad lot. But they’re neither 
Hyperboreans nor Anthropophagi, nor do their 
heads, so far as I know, grow beneath their shoul- 
ders.’ 

“ What are they, then ?” 

“Well, they’re supposed to be of Saracen ori- 
gin, or what is called Saracen, for want of a bet- 
ter term. There’s a legend about them—that 
they were captives brought over at the time of 
the Crusades, and that they have lived here ever 
since.” 

“And who brought them—one of your ances- 
tors ?” 

“Oh no—a Langtrey of the time of Cour de 
Lion. The Langtreys are ever so much older than 
the Brackenburys. All these moors were origi- 
nally their property. They date from the crea- 
tion of the world ; whereas we emerged from noth- 
ingness about the time of Henry the Seventh.” 

“And Langtrey Grange—does that also date 
from the creation ?” 

“ Wait till you’ve seen it.” 

“ My dear fellow, I do nothing but wait. I have 
been here a fortnight, and I believe I shall go away 
after all without seeing it.” 

“T will take you over there to-morrow—foi 
Thonneur! It is the most wonderful old place 
you ever saw.” 

“Tve seen a good many wonderful old places,” 
said Mr. Cochrane. 

“ Ay, abroad—but not in the way of English 
medieval timber houses. There is nothing in 
Chester or Tewkesbury to compare with Langtrey 
Grange. It’s the finest thing of its kind in Eng- 
land.” 

“ You say so much about it that I begin to think 
I had better not see it all,” said the guest. “I 
hate to be disappointed.” 

“You won’t be disappointed this time.” 

“That’s what people always say. I never yet 
saw a famous beauty that I could admire—simply 
because she had been overpraised beforehand.” 

“ Ah, but you’re fastidious about beauty.” 

“There you are wrong. I can admire agree- 
able mediocrity when left to put my own valua- 
tion upon it ; but, somehow or another, when rap- 
tures are trumps, I never can bring myself to 
follow suit. You call Miss Savage a beauty, don’t 
you ” 

“My father admired her immensely, and he 
was as hard to please as yourself,” replied Lance- 
lot Brackenbury, coldly. 

“Meaning that you are not of the same opin- 
ion ?” 

~ “T don’t say that.” 

Mr. Cochrane looked at him somewhat curi- 
ously. 

“T have a notion that I shall admire that young 
lady,” he said. ‘“ At all events, I have not been 
bored by her praises.” 

“One doesn’t praise the people one has known 
from boyhood,” said Mr. Brackenbury. “One 
takes all that for granted. I leave you, at all 
events, to form your own opinion of Miss Savage 
—mine is worth nothing.” 

There was a pause. It was getting quite dark, 
and Mr. Cochrane had come almost to the end of 
his cigar. 

“She can’t be very young, anyhow,” he remark- 
ed, presently. 

“Tf you mean Miss Savage, she is about three- 
and-twenty,” replied Lancelot Brackenbury. 

“So young ?” 

“She is just ten years younger than my broth- 
er, and poor Cuthbert would now be thirty-three. 
How those dogs bark! Do you hear anything on 
the road ?” 

“] fancied I did just now ; but not— Yes, sure- 
ly! I hear wheels.” 

They stood listening. « The dogs barked again, 
and the sound of a rapidly approaching vehicle 
became distinctly audible. 

“ A dropper-in,” said Mr. Cochrane. 

“ Droppers-in, my dear fellow, are as rare at Old 
Court as on Robinson Crusoe’s island,” laughed 
his host. “You forget that we are nine miles 
from everywhere, and that old Miss Langtrey is 
our nearest neighbor. I wonder whoitis? Let’s 
go round to the gate and see.” 

They went round, crossing a paved yard that 
opened upon a lane. The yard dog, echoed by 
those in the kennels, was straining at his chain 
and barking furiously. The kitchen windows gave 
out a ruddy glow, and a groom with a lantern 
was peering from the stable door. Presently, 
like a pair of demon eyes, two lights flashed out 
of the darkness at the end of the lane, blazed near- 
er and larger, and resolved themselves into a pair 
of gig lamps at the heels of a tall, raw-boned gray, 
which pulled up at the gate. 

“ Hollo, James!” shouted a cheery voice, “ Mind 
her head, my lad! Master at home?” 

“ At home, and delighted to see you,” replied 
Mr. Brackenbury, holding open the gate. ‘“ What 
good wind blows you to these undiscovered shores ? 
Singleton market-day ? How kind of you to come 
round this way! You found the road pretty rough, 
I am afraid. Now, then, mind the step. Allow 
me to introduce Mr.Cochrane. Cochrane, this is 
my old friend Mr. Marrables, about whom I was 
talking yesterday.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronvenr. } 


MBROIDERY, and again embroidery, such is 

the device of elegance for the spring, which 

will constitute the era of reunions of all kinds— 

visits to the expositions, to charity fairs, recep- 

tions with luncheon, concerts, dinners, and balls 

—for the custom of extending into the spring all 

amusements and all reunions grows in favor with 
each year. 

Embroidery, which invades all feminine ap- 
parel, adopts all styles, all epochs, and all na- 
tionalities—embroidery in white beads on bands 
of tulle for trimming satin dresses; embroidery 
in iridescent beads, fn all colors, with which are 
executed designs copied from India shawls ; em- 
broidery in gold, silver, silk, wool, cotton, for 
trimming all kinds of toilettes, from the sea-side 
costume to the evening dress ablaze with gold. 

The success attained by embroidery is equalled 
by that of shirring. This term is applied by Pa- 
risians to the trimming, which consists of gather- 
ing a material (principally satin) its entire length 
and width, bringing the rows of gathering close 
together, and drawing the threads tight. In this 
fashion are made the front breadths of skirts of 
very fine wool as well as of satin, The same 
trimming is repeated on the corsage in guise of a 
narrow plastron, terminating in a point, and on 
the sleeves (which are slashed), in the form of a 
band shirred in the same manner. It is difficult 
to form an idea from mere description of the ef- 
fectiveness of satin shirred in this way. The 
difference and opposition of the changing lights 
of the shirred satin serve to create a trimming at 
once original and simple and distinguished. Vel- 
vet is also shirred in this manner, but nothing 
equals shirred satin. 

The fashion of embroidery combines with that 
of deep collars, or rather small capes. The necks 
of corsages and mantles are embroidered so as to 
simulate a deep collar, and similar embroidery 
imitates revers on the sleeves, pockets, and orna- 
ments of the skirt. 

Fashion at present fluctuates, hesitates, and 
decides neither to adopt positively nor to reject 
entirely any detail of the toilette whatever. Thus 
we have returned to polonaises for the spring, 
without, however, abandoning separate corsages, 
or princesse dresses, or over-skirts; only in the 
same manner that materials are combined all 
these different styles are fused, Frequently the 
back of a dress is in princesse shape, the front 
forms a separate corsage, and over-skirt ends are 
crossed on the sides, or else open partly on the 
under-dress. 

From the fact that last summer was as rigor- 
ous as an ordinary winter, and that the winter 
has brought us the temperature of Russia, an ex- 
ceedingly warm summer is predicted. In view of 
this hope, thin cotton goods have been manufac- 
tured, which are exceedingly remarkable as re- 
gards taste and the victory obtained over the diffi- 
culty of fabrication. The designs and colors of 
the goods which fashion employs at present—the 
brocaded silks, the damassé designs, the Pompa- 
dour and Oriental styles—have been reproduced 
in linens and muslins. Of these latter will be 
made the trimmings for plain goods, which are 
fabricated so as to harmonize with all kinds of 
figured muslin or linen. In this manner one can 
copy in cotton goods all the toilettes which are at 
present made of brocaded silks, satin, and velvet. 

As regards bonnets, it is not difficult to state 
what is worn, namely, everything. We see at the 
same time very small, very large, and medium- 
sized bonnets, shirred capotes which cling to the 
temples and fit the head closely, and Spanish 
bonnets with large brims. At present are in 
preparation spring bonnets made of faille or sat- 
in, and trimmed in guise of ribbons with white 
point d’esprit lace. Bonnets designed for gener- 
al wear and for practical purposes will be chiefly 
of black straw, trimmed with ¢orsades or galloons 
of gold, gold pins, choux (cabbages) made of 
plumes, each separate branch of the feather be- 
ing tipped with a gold spangle. These chouz are 
set on in clusters of three, and frequently the 
feathers are in mixed shades. 

Wrappings are as varied as dresses, and there 
is no longer an exclusive style. There are sacques 
with rather wide sleeves, visites with sleeves which 
are nothing more than scraps, mantles both long 
and short, long fichus of black lace, short capes 
which do not come below the shoulders, and 
which will be made of plush for the cool days of 
spring, and of deep black gauffered fringe for 
warm days. It is announced (but not as a Pa- 
risian fashion, properly speaking) that for the sea- 
side and watering-places the exquisites will wear, 
in guise of fichus, squares of foulard draped in 
the style of our peasants, who wear them in cot- 
ton prints, under the name of Madras. 

Embroidery, to which I return, as it is found 
on everything appertaining to the toilette, has dis- 
covered a new domain. Among the goods in 
preparation for the spring, those which are strewn 
with rather large dots (principally white dots) 
will be in great favor. They are seen on grounds 
of prune, beige, olive, oak leaf, etc. These dot- 
ted goods are combined with plain goods of the 
same shade as the ground in dotted material, 
but the novelty is that each dot will be embroid- 
ered with one or several shades of silk, wool, 
or cotton, according to the quality of the goods. 
It can readily be imagined what novel effects 
will be produced by this embroidery worked in 
the design of the goods. On foulard, and even 
on linen, the dots will be embroidered in chain 
stitch with gold or silver. It should be added 
that the dots will not be exclusively round, as has 
hitherto been their habit, and as would appear to 
be their duty, but there will be bizarre dots, oc- 
tagons, hexagons, lozenges, cubes, etc. Some- 
times, also (according to the material), the dots 
will be brocaded, or else printed as in foulard or 
linen. Moreover, there will appear a quantity of 
new materials, each prettier than its predecessor. 





I should mention particularly the satin de Paris, 
the fabric of which appears to me very analo- 
gous to the old poplins and Siciliennes. But this 
satin is more brilliant than the materials from 
which it proceeds, and, moreover, it is manufac- 
tured both plain and figured for the purpose of 
combination. 

There are handsome petticoats of all kinds of 
materials (white petticoats are no longer worn 
so as to be visible), of silk, satin de Paris, etc. 
The under edge is cut out in squares, and be- 
tween every two of these is set a small fan made 
of goods of a different color, which produces the 
effect of a flounce set under the slashed edge. 
But the trimming preferred to all others is feath- 
ers. All of the feathered tribe, even those of the 
poultry-yard, have united in contributing to the 
trimmings for spring dresses, and feather borders 
are selected in a color to match that of the dress 
material. Brown dresses are trimmed with the 
feathers of the pintado, peacock blue with pea- 
cock feathers, vert canard with feathers of the 
duck or jay, beige tints with grebe feathers, gray 
shades with partridge feathers, and so on for all 
materials, whether wool or silk. Black is trimmed 
with cocks’ feathers; this is extremely pretty, 
but rather expensive. The bonnet always shows 
the same trimming as the dress, whatever this 
may be; only the sombreness is relieved by the 
addition of a flower in a bright color, or a little 
gold. Emme.ine Raymonp. 





Border for Music Rolls, ete. 
See illustration on page 228. 
Tuis border is worked on gray sail-cloth in chain 
stitch with maroon crewel worsted in two shades, It 


is the same as that shown on the music roll on page 
173, Bazar No, 11, Vol. XIIL 


Border for Brush Cases, etc. 
See illustration on page 228. 


Tus border is worked on gray sail-cloth with Bor- 
deaux colored silk in chain, tent, and satin stitch, and 
in point Russe. _ It is the same as that which trims the 
brush case on page 180, Bazar No, 12, Vol. XIII. 


Tidy.—-Netted Guipure, Holbein-Work, and 
Satin Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 228. 


Tus tidy is composed of alternate squares in netted 
ue and white cheese-cloth. The foundation for 
the guipure squares is worked in straight netting with 
medium-sized thread, and is darned in point de toile 
and point d’esprit as shown by Fig. 3. The pointed 
figures and the raised bars are worked in point de re- 
prise. For the squares of cheese-cloth cut pieces of 
suitable size, embroider them with white cotton in 
Holbein stitch and satin stitch, and also in drawn- 
work, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. For the drawn- 
work draw out 6 threads of the material, leave 4 
threads standing, and again draw out 6 threads. Then 
fasten the 4 threads left standing in the middle with a 
cross seam of white cotton, catching every 4 of the 
horizontal threads. Fold the of the material on 
the wrong side for a hem, and hem-stitch it. A row of 
hem-stitching also finishes the drawn-work design on 
the other side. Having joined the Te om am observing 
Fig. 1, which shows the tidy in reduced size, edge them 
with a netted guipure border. The foundation for this 
border is worked in cinta netting, and is darned in 
point — point de toile, and point de reprise with 
medium. thread in the design Fig. 4, and is but- 
ton-hole stitched on the edge, where the projecting 
material is afterward cut away. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O famine more terrible than that which now 
prevails in the province of Ceard, Brazil, 
has been known in civilized countries in mod- 
ern times. Ceara (also known as Seara) is an 
agricultural district of Northern Brazil, with 
an area of 50,260 square miles. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly industrious farmers, who culti- 
vate cotton, coffee, and sugar-cane, and raise 
cattle for the market. The rainy season in this 
country begins in January, and lasts till June, 
the remainder of the year being without rain, 
and the want of water often causes great incon- 
venience and suffering. The great drought which 
caused the present famine began in the summer 
of 1876, and for two years and a half there was 
no rain-fall, and the once fertile farms presented 
the appearance of a vast desert blackened by fire. 
The appalling effects of this long drought can 
searcely be imagined. The wretched people 
living in the interior of the country were reduced 
to the necessity of eating anything to sustain 
life; dreadful diseases followed wholesale starva- 
tion; epidemics of all kinds raged. Finally the 
inhabitants of the interior abandoned their fruit- 
less fields, and, like a torrent, swept seaward. 
All the towns on the coast were overwhelmed 
with crowds of suffering humanity, for whom it 
was impossible for them to provide, and thou- 
sands, dying of disease or hunger, filled the open 
squares of ortaleza, Parahyba, Aracati, and oth- 
er cities. When this drought commenced, the 
province of Ceara numbered 550,000 inhabit- 
ants. Aft the beginning of the year 1879 no 
less than half of these had perished, It was at 
that time hoped that the “ blessed rains’’ were 
coming; but the latest reports, dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1879, show that this hope has not been re- 
alized, and the condition of the people is worse 
than ever. The Brazilian government is doing 
its utmost to alleviate the calamity. A relief 
fund of $10,000,000 has been appropriated; ves- 
sels filled with food have been sent to Ceara; 
ship-loads of the inhabitants, provided with 
seeds, agricultural implements, and provisions, 
have been carried to various towns along the 
valley of the Amazon, and government works 
have been started to give the people employ- 
ment. Appeals for the relief of sufferers in oth- 
er countries come often nowadays; but Ameri- 
cans are generous, and quick to respond to the 
cry of distress. Contributions may be made 
through Messrs. Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, 
New York. 





Church Bay, on the northern coast of Wales, 
near Holyhead Island, has been the scene of a 
great disaster, the steamer Montana, of the Guion 
Line, having been wrecked on the rocks on the 
morning of March 13. A fog was peevelieng ot 
the time. Fortunately no lives were lost. The 
passengers were landed at Holyhead. The coast 
where the steamer went ashore is rocky and 
dangerous. The island is described as a barren 
rock, ending on the north in a huge headland 
of serpentine rock, hollowed into many caves, 





which are the resort of flocks of sea-fowl. On 
the pier, which is 900 feet long, is a light-house, 
and on two solitary rocks northwest of the Head 
are two other Pe drama with powerful re- 
volving lights, visible twenty miles away. 





The sale of the celebrated collections of Prince 
Demidoff was commenced on March 15 in the 
Palace of San Donato. An immense crowd was 
present, among whom were many notabilities. 





At the burial services of the ten Russian sol- 
diers who were killed by the recent explosion in 
the Winter Palace the Czar himself was presen 
<r by the Czarowitz and the Gran 
Dukes Vladimir and Serge. The funeral proces- 
sion was honored by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine (accompanied by his son), Governor-General 
Gourkho, Prince Imeretensky, General Zouroff, 
and a large number of — officers, and sol- 
diers. is is the first instance on record of the 
bodies of private soldiers being carried to the 
grave by officers of the highest rank. The first 
coffin was borne by Prince Souvoroff-Rimniksky, 
Count Varontzoff-Dashkoff, two generals, and 
two colonels. All the coffins were decorated 
with wreaths sent by the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra Josephovna. 


The object of Queen Victoria’s journey to Ger- 
many is thus delicately stated by one of the court 
seater ngy “ The future ——— of the Princess 

eatrice will form one of the motives for her 
royal mother undertaking the fatigues of the 
journey.” 





On 8t. Patrick’s Day not less than fourteen 
theatrical entertainments were performed for 
the benefit of the Irish Relief Fund. 





Rumors are afloat concerning the betrothal of 
Prince Leopold, the youngest son of Queen Vic- 
toria, to Miss Frances Evelyn Maynard, the most 
brilliant beauty and the greatest heiress of the 
current season in London. The young lady has 
just entered her nineteenth year, and is lovely, 
graceful, and accomplished; moreover, she has, 
through the death of her father, and of her 
grandfather Lord Maynard, come into posses- 


sion of estates valued at £30,000 a year. So, al- 
though the Royal Marriage Act, passed in 1772, 
is still the law of the land, Queen Victoria might 


do worse than to provide her only unmarried 
son with such a bride. 





During the year 1879 there were 10,530 books 
and 7501 pamphlets deposited in the Library of 
Congress under the copyright law. The acces- 
sions to the library from all sources were 21,367 
books and 12,050 pamphlets. The crowded con- 
dition of this library, which now possesses near- 
ly 400,000 books and more than 100,000 pam- 
phlets, may be imagined when it is remembered 
that it has shelf-room for only 280,000 volumes. 





There is no doubt but that the people of Cin- 
cinnati deeply regret the retirement of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas from his position of Director of the 
College of Music. New York, however, is very 
happy to welcome back her favorite orchestral 

eader. 





It is the intention of the Boston Art Club to 
erect a beautiful building, at a cost of about 
’ 


The town of Hastings, England, has a “‘ Shep- 
herd’s Fold.’’ One of its lambs, a girl of four- 
teen years, was found to weigh only thirty-five 
pounds. She was nearly starved to death. 








The Czar of Russia has an income of some- 
thing like $25,000 a day—but with all that he 
seems to have very little peace or comfort. 





A baby elephant recently made its appearance 
in a menagerie in Philadelphia—an event of in- 
terest in the zoological world, as the birth of a 
young elephant has hitherto been unknown 
when the mother was in captivity. The “ baby” 
is thirty-five inches high, and weighed at birth 
214 pounds. 





At No.7 East Fifteenth Street, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is carrying on 
a most useful work for the benefit of self-sup- 

orting women. Arrangements are made to 
bring employers and those who are seeking for 
work together; and among the latter class are 
artists, teachers, dress-makers, seamstresses, and 
nurses for thesick. Instruction is given in book- 
keeping, writing, stenography, and machine and 
hand sewing. free circulating library of about 
five thousand volumes, and a reading-room, are 
open to self-supporting women. 


Mr. Henry G. Vennor, of Montreal, is so well 
satisfied with his weather forecasts for the first 

art of March that he gives us some more. He 
Roce us that there will be snow in different 
parts of the United States and in Europe a 
April, and that the season in the early part o 
May will be very backward. 





On August 7, 1872, the contract for the con- 
struction of the St. Gothard Tunnel was award- 
ed to M. Louis Favre, of Geneva. It was one 
of the conditions of the contract that the bor- 
ing should be completed within eight years 
from that date. If it was done before the stipu- 
lated time, the company agreed to pay him $1000 
a day until the Ist of October, 1880. If, on the 
other hand, the work was not finished in time, 
M. Favre was to forfeit $1000 for every day in ar- 
rears, and a greater sum if the delay was contin- 
ued long. The contractor carried on his work 
with untiring energy, but unfortunately he did 
not-live to see his great task finished. On the 
morning of July 19, 1879, while showing the lev- 
els to a French engineer, he was suddenly taken 
ill, and almost instantly fell dead in the tunnel. 
His body was taken to Geneva, and there buried, 
amid the sorrowful regrets of all who knew him. 
But the tunnelling of Mont 8t. Gothard went on, 
and was satisfactorily completed on February 
29, 1880. This mountain is a part of the Alpine 
range, and separates Lucerne from Lake Mag- 
giore. The tunnel, which is being constructed 
by Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, at a cost of 
$9,700,000, will greatly facilitate travel between 
all those countries. It is a little over nine and 
a quarter miles in length; and twenty-six hun- 
dred men, most of them Italians, have been em- 
ployed in its construction, 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dusvave.—The fichu you describe would be pretty 
for street wear. 

H. D.—Neither of your dresses should be trimmed 
with black lace. The salmon-colored wool skirt would 
look well with a long redingote or surtout of brocaded 
cream and brown silk and wool goods. The green is 
entirely too bright for present nse. The book called 
The Ugly Girl Papers contains the best information 
about taking care of the hair. It will be sent you 
from this office by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of $1. 

Maptson Lapy.—Your amaranth-colored silk is 
quite stylish. Get some figured wool and silk, or else 
brocaded grenadine, to make up with it, and use the 
Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. XIII. Black grenadine will be used over 
colored silk next summer, but will be most often 
made up with black. The black French buntings, or 
else those of coachman’s drab, will do best for a suit 
for you, made up with a surtout over-dress, The pat- 
tern of the English surtout lately given in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. XITL, will be what you want for an Ulster. 
Late hints in the New York Fashions will answer your 
other queries. 

Anxious Motnrr.—A catalogue of patterns enumer- 
ating the articles given in an infant’s wardrobe will 
be sent you on application; an illustrated catalogue, 
showing shapes and manner of trimming, will be sent 
for 10 cents. A cashmere wrapper of pale blue, écru, 
gray, or dark red, trimmed with brocaded cashmere, 
will be useful in October. If you want something 
cheaper, get peacock blue flannel, and do not add any 
trimming but the buttons. Pleatings of the muslin, 
or else bands of cretonne or of Turkey red calico, or 
else colored Canton flannel, trim unbleached muslin 
curtains. 

A Svunsortser.—There is no impropriety in being 
married in a black silk dress, but there is a prejudice 
against such a sombre dress for a bride. We have no 
cut paper patterns of dresses illustrated in the Bazar 
other than those marked as having patterns. 

Crrora.—Princesse dresses are so little worn just 
now that you had better cut off the waist to make a 
basque, and build up a simply trimmed skirt out of 
the remainder of the material. You will find a pat- 
tern of a good model in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIIL Get 
some new brocaded silk to go with it. 

M. 8. H.—Velvet skirts will be worn again this sum- 
mer. You will find answers to all your questions em- 
bodied in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XIII. 

E. A, F.—Get purple foulard to combine with your 
pearl gray silk, or else fine French bunting; or if meant 
only for summer, get grenadine. The suits of which 
patterns were lately given in the Bazar will answer for 
a model. Satin de Lyon will be suitable to combine 
with your striped silk. 

A Svussoriser.—Scrim curtains, trimmed with an- 
tique lace and insertion, are frequently seen in Fifth 
Avenue parlors. Hem the tops and run in a stick, or 
else have rings and rods, or make a fancy lace lam- 
brequin. Get either écru camel’s-hair or black eatin 
de Lyon for a scarf mantle to be used for dress occa- 
sions. A lace round hat will be softer and prettier 
than straw for your boy of fifteen months. 

M. P. B.—Th2 mantle just described to “A Sub- 
scriber” is suitable for church wear, but for travelling 
you will want a cloth jacket, or a shawl, or an English 
surtout of light cloth, mohair, pongee, or buff linen. 

Betsy B.—The tidy can be worked with fine or 
coarse braid, to suit the taste. 

Country Susscainer.—Point de toile, point d’esprit, 
and point de reprise were illustrated in Bazar No. 42, 
Vol. I. Various designs for wrought guipure have ap- 
peared in the Bazar. The materials for this work are 
not expensive. 

Ienoranoe.—Give your card to the servant at the 
door, whether your friend is in or not. Regrets should 
be sent as soon as practicable after the invitation is 
received, stereotyped forms being usually avoided. 

Poverty.—We can not aid you in disposing of your 
locket, which is probably of little value save as a fam- 
ily relic. 

Ranvo.ru.-——The article on pot-pourri appeared in 
Bazar No.5, Vol. XI. Back numbers may be ordered 
from this office at 10 cents each. 

Lovuise.—“ Mrs, James Brown” should sign her name 
*“ Louise Brown.” 

Crno.—Any blue or white flannel dress, or else one 
of the heavy striped cottons, will be suitable for a 
boating dress. Get a surtout and plain round skirt of 
Cheviot, or of cloth, or cashmere, in coachman’s drab 
or else olive brown checks, for a travelling dress. A 
short white India muslin dress, trimmed with Lan- 
guedoc lace, will answer for your graduating dress, 
and afterward be useful for an evening dress, 

B. S.—Your ideas about the morning dress are good, 
except in regard to sleeves ; coat sleeves will be more 
useful than elbow sleeves. Pale blue French bunting, 
or else foulard, will be pretty for the front of your 
wrapper, trimmed with white Russian lace laid on 
smoothly with the scalloped edge at the top. 

Erra Lovise.—The stiff gray poplin like your sam- 
ple is not now fashionable, but will be most useful as 
a full round skirt, not trimmed; then have a surtout 
of cloth over it. 

Horrensr.—Make your black silk with a coat basque 
and trimmed walking skirt by any of the cut paper 
patterns recently illustrated in the Bazar. Put panels 
of the brocaded velvet on the skirt. A grenadine 
dress, one of foulard, and a nice woollen suit will be 
useful to you during your summer inthe North. Per- 
haps you would do better to buy collars, frills, and 
cravat bows after you have arrived here. 

M. M.—Any of the fancy stores advertised in the 
Bazar will supply you with patterns for stamping for 
embroidery, braiding, etc. 

L. R. R. B.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is the book 
on etiquette that we prefer to commend. It will 
be sent you from this office, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Get plain black bunting to go with your 
bourette, and make by pattern of the Combination 
Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. 

Divan P.—You can subscribe for English newspa- 
pers either directly or through various New York 
agents who receive subscriptions. We can not under- 
take to direct your choice. 

Hiipa.—Light carpets are easier kept clean than 
dark ones. Get scrim and antique lace curtains for 
parlors and chambers at the front of the house. White 
shades and some dark raw silk draped curtains are 
liked for dining-rooms. Large easy waves in the 
front hair drawn back behind the ears, and the whole 
twisted in one coil low on the neck, is the Grecian 
coiffure. A surtout and full short skirt of checked 
Cheviot will be a fashionable travelling suit for spring 
and summer. Wedding breakfasts and dinners are 
like any other collation served at a reception with 
confectionery, fruit, and ices. 
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THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


See illustration on double page. 
Tue flickering shadows of the bough, 
Blown by the breeze, fall round him now; 
Sun-smitten vapors soar and sail 
In golden fleeces on the gale; 
And high among them hangs the lark, 
Above the aisled and ancient park, 
Where the fair lady steals along, 
And soothes her baby with her song. 


Lulled by the music of her voice, 

What cares he that the larks rejoice? 
And all for naught the soft airs woo, 
Wafted from rose-blooms wet with dew; 
More sweet than all that fragrant south 
The sweetness of his mother’s mouth; 
And vain the violet of the skies, 

With heaven in her violet eyes. 


Naught knows he of the way that lies 
Dusty and dim before those eyes; 
Safe folded from all life’s alarms 

In the well-being of her arms, 

The heir of lordly names and lands 
Asks nothing at their potent hands, 
Contented as some nestling dove, 
Born in the purple of her love. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUN RIS HE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnoz or “A Prtvorss or Tavis,” “A Davenrer 


or Hern,” “Tus Steance ADVENTURES OF a 
Puarton,” “ Mao.rop or Darg,” Ero. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN A HOUSE IN CURZON STREET. 


Armen with a defiant skepticism, and yet con- 
scious of an unusual interest and expectation, 
George Brand drove up to Curzon Street on the fol- 
lowing evening. As he jumped out of his hansom, 
he inadvertently glanced at the house. 

“ Conspiracy has not quite built us a palace as 
yet,” he said to himself. 

The door was opened by a little German maid- 
servant, as neat and round and rosy as a Dresden 
china shepherdess, who conducted him up stairs, 
and announced him at the drawing-room. It was 
not a large room ; but there was more of color 
and gilding in it than accords with the severity of 
modern English taste ; and it was lit irregularly 
with a number of candles, each with a little green 
or rose-red shade. Mr. Lind met him at the door. 
As they shook hands, Brand caught a glimpse of 
another figure in the room, apparently that of a 
tall woman dressed all in cream white, with a 
bunch of scarlet geraniums in her bosom, and 
another in her raven-black hair. 

“Not the gay little adventuress, then?” was 
his instant and internal comment. “ Better con- 
trived still. The inspired prophetess. Obvious- 
ly not the daughter of this man at all. Hired.” 

But when Natalie Lind came forward to receive 
him, he was more than surprised; he was almost 
abashed. During a second or two of wonder and 
involuntary admiration, he was startled out of his 
critical attitude altogether. For this tall and 
striking figure was in reality that of a young girl 
of eighteen or nineteen, who had the beautifully 
formed bust, the slender waist, and the noble car- 
riage that even young Hungarian girls frequently 
have. Perhaps the face, with its intellectual fore- 
head and the proud and firmly cut mouth, was a 
trifle too calm and self-reliant for a young girl ; 
but all the softness of expression that was wanted, 
all the gentle and gracious timidity that we asso- 
ciate with maidenhood, lay in the large and dark 
and lustrous eyes. When, by accident, she turned 
aside, and he saw the outline of that clear, olive- 
complexioned face, only broken by the outward 
curve of the long black lashes, he had to confess 
to himself that, adventuress or no adventuress, 
prophetess or no prophetess, Natalie Lind was 
possessed of about the most beautiful profile he 
had ever beheld, while she had the air and the 
bearing of a queen. 

Her father and he talked of the various trifling 
things of the moment; but what he was chiefly 
thinking of was the singular calm and self-pos- 
session of this young girl. When she spoke, her 
dark soft eyes regarded him without fear. Her 
manner was simple and natural to the last degree ; 
perhaps with the least touch added of maidenly 
reserve. He was forced even to admire the sim- 
plicity of her dress—cream or canary white it was, 
with a bit of white fur round the neck and round 
the tight wrists. The only strong color was that 
of the scarlet geraniums which she wore in her 
bosom and in the splendid masses of her hair, 
and the vertical sharp line of scarlet of her closed 
fan. 

Once only, during this interval of waiting, did 
he find that calm serenity of hers disturbed. He 
happened to observe the photograph of a very 
handsome woman near him on the table. She 
told him she had had a parcel of photographs of 
friends of hers just sent over from Vienna ; some 
of them very pretty. She went to another table, 
and brought overa handful. He glanced at them 
only for a second or two. 

“T see they are mostly from Vienna; are they 
Austrian ladies ?” he asked. 

“They live in Austria, but they are not Austri- 
ans,” she answered. And then she added, with 
a touch of scorn about the beautiful mouth, “Our 
friends and we don’t belong to the women-flog- 

” 


rs. 
“Natalie!” her father said; but he smiled all 
the same. 
“ T will tell you one of my earliest recollections,” 
she said. “I remember it very well. Kossuth 
was carrying me round the room on his shoulder. 
I suppose I had been listening to the talk of the 


my papa in effigy at Pesth, why was not I allowed 
to go and see?’ And he said—I remember the 
sound of his voice even now—‘ Little child, you 
were not born then. But if you had been able to 
go, do you know what they would have done to 
you? They would have flogged you. Do you not 
know that the Austrians flog women? When you 
grow up, little child, your papa will tell you the 
story of Madame Von Maderspach.’” Then she 
added, “ That is one of my valued recollections, 
that when I was a child I was carried on Kos- 
suth’s shoulders.” 

“You have no similar reminiscence of Gérgey, 
I suppose ?” Brand said, with a smile. 

He had spoken quite inadvertently, without the 
slightest thought in the world of wounding her 
feeli But he was surprised and shocked by 
the extraordinary effect which this chance remark 
produced on the tall and beautiful girl standing 
there. For an instant she paused, as if not know- 
ing what to say. Then she said, proudly, and 
she turned away as she did so, 

“ Perhaps you are not aware that there are some 
names you should not mention in the presence of 
a Hungarian woman.” 

What was there in the tone of the voice that 
made him rapidly glance at her eyes as she turn- 
ed away, pretending to carry back the photo- 
graphs? He was not deceived. Those large 
dark eyes were full of sudden indignant tears ; 
she had not turned quite quickly enough to con- 
ceal them. 

Of course he instantly and amply apologized 
for his ignorance and stupidity ; but what he said 
to himself was, “That child is not acting. She 
may be Lind’s daughter after all. Poor thing! 
she is too beautiful and generous and noble to be 
made the decoy of a revolutionary adventurer.” 
At this moment Lord Evelyn arrived, throwing 
a quick glance of inquiry toward his friend, to see 
what impression so far had been produced. But 
the tall, red-bearded Englishman maintained, as 
the diplomatists say, an attitude of the strictest 
reserve. The keen gray eyes were respectful, at- 
tentive, courteous—especially when they were 
turned to Miss Lind; beyond that, nothing. 

Now they had not been seated at the dinner 
table more than a few minutes before George 
Brand began to ask himself whether it was really 
Curzon Street he was dining in. The oddly fur- 
nished room was adorned with curiosities to which 
every capital in Europe would seem to have con- 
tributed. The servants, exclusively women, were 
foreign; the table glass and decorations were all 
foreign; the unostentatious little banquet was 
distinctly foreign. Why, the very bell that had 
summoned them down—what was there in the 
soft sound of it that had reminded him of some- 
thing far away? It was a haunting sound, and 
he kept puzzling over the vague associations it 
seemed to call up. At last he frankly mentioned 
the matter to Miss Lind, who seemed greatly 
pleased. 

“ Ah, did you like the sound?” she said, in 
that low and harmonious voice of hers. “The 
bell was an invention of my own; shall I show 
it to you?” 

The Dresden shepherdess, by name Anneli, be- 
ing dispatched into the hall, presently returned 
with an object somewhat resembling in shape a 
Cheshire cheese, but round at the top, formed of 
roughly filed metal of a lustrous yellow-gray. 
Round the rude square handle surmounting it was 
carelessly twisted a bit of old orange silk; other 
decoration there was none. 

“ Do you see what it is now ?” she said. “Only 
one of the great bells the people use for the cat- 
tle on the Campagna. Where didI getit? Oh, 
you know the Piazza Montenara, in Rome, of 
course? There is a place there where they sell 
such things to the country people. You could 
get one without difficulty, if you are not afraid of 
being laughed at as a mad Englishman, That 
bit of embroidered ribbon, though, I got in an old 
shop in Florence.” 

Indeed, what struck him further was not only 
the foreign look of the little room and its belong- 
ings, but also the extraordinary familiarity with 
foreign cities shown by both Lind and his daugh- 
ter. As the rambling conversation went on (the 
sonorous cattle bell had been removed by the 
rosy-cheeked Anneli), they appeared to be just as 
much at home in Madrid, in Munich, in Turin, or 
Genoa, as in London. And it was no vague and 
genera! tourist’s knowledge that these two cos- 
mopolitans showed ; it was rather the knowledge 
of a resident—an intimate acquaintance with per- 
sons, streets, shops, and houses. George Brand 
was a bit of a globe-trotter himself, and was en- 
tirely interested in this talk about places and 
things that he knew. He got to be quite at 
home with these people, whose own home seemed 
to be Europe. Reminiscences, anecdotes, flowed 
freely on; the dinner passed with unconscious ra- 
pidity. Lord Evelyn was delighted, and pleased 
beyond measure to observe the more than court- 
eous attention that his friend paid to Natalie 
Lind. 

But all this while what mention was there of 
the great and wonderful organization, a mere 
far-off glimpse of which had so captured Lord 
Evelyn’s fervent imagination? Not a word. 
The skeptic who had come among them could 
find nothing either to justify or allay his suspi- 
cions. But it might safely be said that, for the 
moment at least, his suspicions as regarded one 
of these two were dormant. It was difficult to 
associate trickery and conspiracy and cowardly 
stabbing with this beautiful young Hungarian 

girl, whose calm dark eyes were so fearless. It 
is true that she appeared very proud-spirited and 
generous and enthusiastic; and you could cause 
her cheek to pale whenever you spoke of injury 
done to the weak, or the suffering, or the poor. 
But that was different from the secret sharpen- 
ing of poniards. 

Once only was reference made to the various 
secret associations that are slowly but eagerly 


surface of Europe. Some one mentioned the Ni- 
hilists. Thereupon Ferdinand Lind, in a quiet 
and matter-of-fact way, without appearing to know 
anything of the personnel of the society, and cer- 
tainly without expressing any approval of its aims, 
took occasion to speak of the extraordinary de- 
votion of those people. 

“There has been nothing like it,” said he, “in 
all the history of what men have done for a polit- 
ical cause. You may say they are fanatics, mad- 
men, murderers; that they only provoke further 
tyranny and oppression; that their efforts are 
wholly and solely mischievous. ‘t may be so; 
but I speak of the individual, and what he is 
ready to do. The sacrifice of their own life is 
taken almost as a matter of course. Each man 
knows that for him the end will almost certainly 
be Siberia or a public execution; and he accepts 
it. You will find young men, well born, well ed- 
ucated, who go away from their friends and their 
native place, who go into a remote village, and 
offer to work at the commonest trade, at appren- 
tices’ wages. They settle there ; they marry; they 
preach nothing but the value of honest work, and 
extreme sobriety, and respect for superiors. Then, 
after some years, when they are regarded as be- 
yond all suspicion, they begin, cautiously and slow- 
ly, to spread abroad their propaganda—to teach 
respect rather for human liberty, for justice, for 
self-sacrifice, for those passions that prompt a 
nation to adventure everything for its freedom. 
Well, you know the end. The man may be found 
out—banished or executed; but the association 
remains. The Russians at this moment have no 
notion how wide-spread and powerful it is.” 
“The head-quarters, are they in Russia itself?” 
asked Brand, on the watch for any admission. 
“Who knows ?” said the other, absently. “ Per- 
haps there are none.” 

“None? Surely there must be some power to 
say what is to be done, to enforce obedience ?” 
“What if each man finds that in himself?” 
said Lind, with something of the air of a dreamer 
coming over the firm and thoughtful and rugged 
face. “It may be a brotherhood. All associa- 
tions do not need to be controlled by kings and 
priests and speesses | armies,” 

“ And the end of all this devotion, you say, is 
Siberia or death ?” 

“For the man, perhaps; for his work, not. It 
is not personal gain or personal safety that a man 
must have in view if he goes to do battle 

the oppression that has crushed the world for 
centuries and centuries. Do you not remember 
the answer given to the Czar by Michael Bestoujif 
when he was condemned? It was only the say- 
ing of a peasant; but it is one of the noblest ever 
heard in the world. ‘I have the power to pardon 
you,’ said the Czar to him, ‘and I would do so if 
I thought you would become a faithful subject.’ 
What was the answer? ‘Sire,’ said Michael Bes- 
toujif, ‘that is our great misfortune, that the 
saan rb ean do everything, and that there is no 

Ww. 

“ Ah, the brave man !” said Natalie Lind, quick- 
ly and passionately, with a flash of pride in her 
eyes. “The brave man! If I had a brother, I 
would ask him, ‘ When will you show the courage 
of Michael Bestoujif ?’” 

Lord Evelyn glanced at her with a strange, ad- 
miring, proud look. “If she had a brother!” 
What else, even with all his admiration and af- 
fection for her, could he hope to be? 

Presently they wandered back into other and 
lighter subjects ; and Brand, at least, did not no- 
tice how the time was flying. When Natalie 
Lind rose, and asked her father whether he would 
have coffee sent into the smoking-room, or have 
tea in the drawing-room, Brand was quite aston- 
ished and disappointed to find it so late. He 
proposed that they should at once go up to the 
drawing-room ; and this was done. 

They had been speaking of musical instru- 
ments at dinner, and their host now brought 
them some venerable lutes to examine—curiosi- 
ties only, for most of the metal strings were bro- 
ken. Beautiful objects, however, they were, in 
inlaid ivory or tortoise-shell and ebony ; made, as 
the various inscriptions revealed, at Bologna, or 
Padua, or Venice; and dating, some of them, as 
far back as 1474. But in the midst of all this, 
Brand espied another instrument on one of the 
small tables. 

“Miss Lind,” said he, with some surprise, “do 
you play the zither ?” 

“Oh yes, Natalie will play you something,” 
her father said, carelessly; and forthwith the girl 
sat down to the small table. 

George Brand retired into a corner of the room. 
He was. passionately fond of zither music. He 
thought no more about that examination of the 
lutes. 

“Do you know one who can play the zither 
well?” gays the proverb. “Jf so, rejoice, for 
there are not two in the world.” However that 
might be, Natalie Lind could play the zither, as 
one eager listener soon discovered. He, in that 
far corner, could only see the profile of the girl 
(just touched with a faint red from the shade of 
the nearest candle, as she leaned over the instru- 
ment), and the shapely wrists and fingers as they 
moved on the metallic strings. But was that 
what he really did see when the first low tremu- 
lous notes struck the prelude to one of the old 
pathetic Volkslieder that many a time he had 
heard in the morning, when the fresh wind blew 
in from the pines; that many a time he had heard 
in the evening, when the little blue-eyed Kathchen 
and her mother sang together as they sat and knit- 
ted on the bench in front of the inn? Suddenly 
the air changes. What is this loudertramp? Is 
it not the joyous chorus of the home-returning 
huntsmen ; the lads with the slain roe-deer slung 
round their necks; that stalwart Bavarian keep- 
er hauling at his mighty black hound ; old Father 

Keinitz, with his three beagles and his ancient 
breech-loader, hurrying forward to get the first 
cool, vast, splendid draught of the clear white 








gentlemen, for I said to him, ‘ When they burned 





working under the apparent social and political 


along through the dust, their faces ablaze against 
the sunset! Listen to the far hoarse chorus: 
“Dann kehr’ ich von der Haide, 


Zur hauslich stillen Freunde, 
n frommer Jigersmann ! 








Ein Jigersmann ! 
Halli, hallo! halli, hallo! 
Bin digersmann !” 





White wine now, and likewise the richer red !— 
for there is a great hand-shaking because of the 
Mr. Englishman’s good fortune in having shot 
three bucks ; and the little Kithchen’s eyes grow 


and the smoke, to the cool evening air? What is 
that one hears afar in the garden? Surely it is 
the little Kithchen and her mother, singing to- 
gether, in beautiful harmony, the old, familiar, 
tender “ Lorelei?” The zither is a strange instru- 
ment—it speaks. And when Natalie Lind, com- 
ing to this air, sang in a low contralto voice an 
only half-suggested second, it seemed to those in 
the room that two women were singing—the one 
with a voice low and rich and penetrating, the 
other voice clear and sweet, like the singing of a 
irl, “ Die Luft ist und es 5 
ig fliesst der Rhein.” Was it, indeed, 
Kiathchen and her mother? Were they far away 
in the beautiful pine-land, with the quiet evening 
shining red over the green woods, and darkness 
coming over the pale streams in the hollows ? 
When Natalie Lind ceased, the elder of the two 
ests murmured to himself, “ Wonderful! won- 
erful!” The other did not speak at all. 

i rested her hands for a moment on the 
table. 
“ Natalushka,” said her father, “ is that all?” 
“T will not be called Natalushka, papa,” said 
she ; but again she bent her hands over the silver 


And these brighter and gayer airs now—surely 
they are from the laughing and light-hearted 
South? Have we not heard them under the cool 
shade of the olive-trees, with the hot sun blazing 
on the garden paths of the Villa Reale, and the 
children playing, and the band busy with its 
dancing canzoni, the gay notes drowning the 
murmur and plash of the fountains near? Look 
now !—far beneath the gray shadow of the olive- 
trees—the deep blue band of the sea ; and there 
the double-sailed barca, like a yellow butterfly 
hovering on the water; and there the large mar- 
tingallo, bound for the cloud-like island on the 
horizon. Are they singing, then, as they speed 
over the glancing waves? ... “ O dolce Napoli! 
O suol beato !” .. . for what can they sing at all 
as they leave us if they do not sing the pretty, 
tender, tinkling “ Santa Lucia” ? 


“ Venite all’ agile 


. . . The notes grow fainter and fainter. Are the 
tall maidens of Capri already looking out for the 
swarthy sailors that these turn no longer to the 
shores they are leaving? . . . “O dolce Napoli! O 
suol beato!” ... Fainter and fainter grow the 
notes on the trembling string, so that you can 
scarcely tell them from the cool plashing of the 
fountains. .. “Santa Lucia! .. . Santa Incia!”. . . 

“ Natalushka,” said her father, laughing, “ you 
must take us to Venice now.” 

The young Hungarian girl rose, and put the 
zither aside. 

“Tt is an amusement for children,” she said. 

She went to the piano, which was open, and 
took down a piece of music—it was Kiicken’s 
“ Maid of Judah.” Now hitherto George Brand 
had only heard her murmur a low, harmonious 
second to one or other of the airs she had been 
playing; and he was quite unprepared for the 
passion and fervor which her rich, deep, resonant 
contralto voice threw into this wail of indignation 
and despair. This was the voice of a woman, not 
of a girl; and it was with the proud passion of a 
woman that she seemed to send this cry to Heaven 
for reparation and justice and revenge. And sure- 
ly it was not only of the sorrows of the land of 
Judah she was thinking ?—it was a wider ery— 
the cry of the oppressed and the suffering and 
heart-broken in every clime : 

“O blest native land! O father-land mine! 

How long for thy refuge in vain shall I pine?” 

He could have believed there were tears in her 
eyes just then; but there were none, he knew, 
when she came to the fierce and piteous appeal 
that followed: 
“Ww Loney are thy proud sons, so lordly in 


All mown down and fallen in blood-welling fight! 

Thy cities are ruin, thy valleys lie waste, 

Their summer enchantment the foe hath erased. 
O blest native land! how long shalt decline ? 
When, when will the Lord cry, ‘ Revenge, it is 

Mine’ 2?” 

The zither speaks; but there is a speech beyond ~ 
that of the zither. The penetrating vibration of 
this rich and pathetic voice was a thing not easily 
to be forgotten. When the two friends left the 
house, they found themselves in the chill darkness 
of an English night in February. Surely it must 
have seemed to them that they had been dwelling 
for a period in warmer climes, with gay colors 
and warmth and sweet sounds around them ? 
They walked for some time in silence. 

“Well,” said Lord Evelyn at last, “what do 
you think of them ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other, after a pause. 
“T am puzzled. How did vou come to know 
them ?” 





wine? How the young fellows come s 





“T came to know Lind through a newspaper 
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reporter called O’Halloran. I should like to in- 
troduce you to him too.” 

George Brand soon afterward parted from his 
friend, and walked away down to his silent rooms 
over the river. The streets were dark and desert- 
ed, and the air was still; yet there seemed some- 
how to be a tremulous, distant sound 
in the night. It was no tinkling “Santa Lucia” 
dying away over the blue seas in the south. It 
was no dull, sonorous bell, suggesting memories 
of the far Campagna. Was it not rather the 
quick, responsive echo that had involuntarily 
arisen in his own heart, when he heard Natalie 
Lind’s thrilling voice pour forth that proud and 
indignant appeal, 

“When, when will the Lord . it is 
2 cry, ‘Revenge, 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LOVE’S DAWN AND DEATH. 


A year ago for you, dear, and for me, 

Love was a new-born bright and fairy thing ; 
It turned all earth to heaven, all grief to glee; 
We sighed for joy and sang for sorrowing 

In that sweet spring. 


How could we guess that Love would e’er grow old, 
Who saw its infant hours run idly by? 
How could we know its kisses would grow cold 
Who kissed so oft? and how could you and I 
Dream Love could die? 


And yet for us Love lives no more to-day, 
Though how it died not you nor I can tell; 
We only know its charm has passed away, 
That we can ne’er rebind a broken spell, 
And so farewell! 


The world is joyous in the golden June, 
The lark sings sweetly, and the rose is red, 
Yet earth seems sad, the bird’s song out of tune, 
And all the scent of Summer flowers fled, 
Now Love is dead. 


Still hearts meet hearts and lips to lips are pressed, 
Still earth is fair, and skies are bright and blue; 
Perchance it may be in some happier breast, 
Some soul that to another soul is true, 
Love lives anew. 














LUKE FILDES. 


ee London correspondent of the New York 
Times gives the following interesting sketch 
of the English artist Luke Fildes, R.A., whose 
brilliant illustrations to “ Lord Brackenbury,” the 
novel by Miss Edwards, referred to in the article, 
appear weekly in the Bazar, reproduced from ad- 
vance electrotypes of the original cuts: 


“Mr. Luke Fildes, one of the youngest Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy, is the most inter- 
esting of English artists. It has been well said 
that when Charles Dickens selected him to be 
the illustrator of Hdwin Drood, the great novelist 
was only giving another instance of his marvel- 
lous knowledge of character. In Mr. Fildes he 
met an artist strongly sympathetic to his own 
nature. It was ‘The Casuals,’ in the Graphic, 
that sent Dickens to Fildes’s studio, and it was 
to Fildes that he confided the secret of the close 
of John Jasper’s career. In America the artist 
is best known by ‘ Applicants for Admission to 
a Casual Ward,’ exhibited at Philadelphia, and 
*The Empty Chair,’ a memorial of Gadshill aft- 
er the death of Dickens. In addition to these 
works, his ‘ Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest,’ ‘ The 
Widower,’ and ‘The turn of the Penitent,’ 
have established his reputation as the most ear- 
nest and conscieutious living artist of what may 
be called the —— school. Six-and-thirty 

ears of age, Luke Fildes looks younger than he 
s. Born in Lancashire, he is a stalwart, well- 
built, fair young man, with a brown, sunny beard, 
and a fresh, genial face. Bluish-gray eyes, a 
square forehead, with the perceptive faculties 
well developed, his manner is peculiarly calm 
og — though he is an enthusiast in 
is art.... 

“ His house at Kensington is a fitting abode 
for an artist who is so intensely English as 
Fildes. Architecturally, it is a revival of the old 
Kensington style, popularly known as Queen 
Anne, though it would, I fancy, be more correct- 
ly designated as Old English. It is of red brick, 
with quaint gables here and there, and old-fash- 
ioned balconies; it stands alone, and has a gar- 
den at the back which merges on Holland Park, 
and is fringed with forest trees. It is one of the 
wonders of London that pleasant sylvan nooks 
like this can be found so often close upon main 
thoroughfares and busy streets. There is a quiet 
old-world air about the place. In the entrance 
hall, with its red-tiled floor, hang proof engrav- 
ings from some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best- 
known pictures. The stairs, which are pitched 
low and easy to mount, are covered with soft car- 

ts of calm neutral tints ; and here and there 

rom small-paned windows, you get glimpses of 
the green-turfed garden and tall elms. ne stu- 
dio is a large, light, airy room, with a polished 
floor, partially covered with a Persian carpet and 
rugs. There are to-day two pictures on two 
easels, both unfinished—one a rural beauty shell- 
ing peas on a cottage garden seat, the other a 
country belle reading a love-letter. These are 
airy commissions. Fildes has no picture on 
and for this year’s Royal Academy. He is at 
work on a series of elaborate drawings illustra- 
ting Miss Epwarps’s latest novel, the first com- 
mission of the kind he has accepted since Hdwin 
Drood, for he declined the offer to illustrate Lord 
Lytton’s last book. In a series of cabinets at 
one end of his studio are the original sketches 
of Hdwin Drood, some of them drawn under the 
immediate eye of Charles Dickens, designs for 
L’ Homme qui Rit, in which the mutilated face of 
the hero is variously and _ studied, sug- 
gestions for pictures, studies of heads and dra- 
pers drawings in pencil, and sketches in color. 
t is pleasant to rummage them over while he 
stands at his easel before that pretty, robust, 
rural beauty, the model for which sits calmly un- 
der the top-light of his well-arranged studio. I 
notice in these original sketches the same con- 
scientious attention to detail as in his finished 
work ae same pie pen touch and aoe 
ness 0 et nothing hurried over, nothing 
merely £ cated, but a precision and emphasis 





of line which is also observable, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, in the original sketches of 
Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, and Alma Tade- 
ma at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is no breach of 
confidence, I hope, to tell you that the picture of 
‘ Betty,’ which has been largely sold as a chromo- 
lithograph in the United States, was painted from 
his wife, the sister of his early companion in art, 
W. H. Woods, also a Lancashire man, and orig- 
inally a student in a provincial school of art.... 

‘Fildes has a good deal of the feeling for do- 
mestic es mp at Wilkie had, with the broad- 
er inspiration that might be expected as the out- 
come of the study of such writers as De Foe and 
Dickens. He began his studies as a boy in the 
Chester School of Art, where designing for car- 
pets and 9il-cloth was the chief occupation of the 
pupils. Then he went to Warrington, and finally, 
at the age of nineteen, he came to London, and en- 
tered as a student at South Kensington. Within 
three years he had fought his way into the schools 
of the Royal Academy, meanwhile earning his liv- 
ing by drawing on the wood for the illustrated 
papers and magazines. It was in 1869 that Dick- 
ens found him out, and in 1872, when nobody 
knew anything of him as a painter, he was rep- 
resented on the walls of the Royal Academy b 
a picture which took the town by storm. It 
was a water party on a private lake—a subject in 
a sweet, tender key; a dream of fair women and 
poetic youth; a sunny picture of sunny days; as 
complete a contrast to his later works of gloom 
and pathos as can well be conceived. It made 
his fortune, and some people talked of his sud- 
den and lucky success; but these critics knew 
nothing of the years of patient toil and prepara- 
tion. Fildes had come before the world when 
he thought himself entitled to do so, when he 
had felt his feet. He had not trifled with fame 
and fortune; he had not pestered the Academy 
committee with small pictures, with feelers, with 
hap-hazard works. 

“T present the young English artists to the 
—_ of America as an example and a warning. 

here is no ring of favoritism and patronage in 
art or science that can keep real merit and in- 
dustry outside the magic circle of success. Hans 
Christian Andersen is right; genius has a great 
deal of trouble and anxiety to go through, and 
then at last it becomes famous, and it does not 
matter that the swan is hatched in the hen’s nest, 
‘the ugly duckling’ must eventually join the no- 
ble family of the swans. Luke Fildes, as a boy, 
sat on the lowest seat in the humble art school 
of Chester ; to-day he takes his place in the fore- 
most rank of artists in the — metropolis, an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and destined, 
with health and life, to be one of its most illus- 
trious Academicians.”’ 





Visite Mantle, Apron Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustrations on page 236. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—This pretty spring suit consists 
of the apron over-skirt and round skirt shown on 
Fig. 1, and the visite mantle illustrated in Fig. 
2. The over-skirt is of Pompadour foulard with 
écru ground, strewn with sprays of rose and blue 
flowers. The only trimming is a cord of silk like 
that of the pheasant brown faille used for the 
over-skirt. Two knife-pleated flounces trim the 
round skirt. The basque, of which no pattern is 
given, is pointed in front, and has a pleated vest 
of brown silk. 

The visite mantle is shown on Fig. 2, and is 
one of the most dressy wraps of the season. It 
is made of black satin, trimmed with Spanish lace 
headed by jet passementerie. Black Sicilienne, 
satin de Lyon, silk, and camel’s-hair are also used 
for such mantles, No pattern is given of the 
trimmed demi-train skirt shown on this figure. 
Black satin de Lyon is the material used. 

A cut paper pattern of this suit is published in 
nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches 
bust measure, accompanied with full directions 
for putting it together, and the quantity of ma- 
terial required. 








House and Street Dresses. 
See illustrations on page 236. 

Fig. 1.—This house dress is of dove gray silk. 
The basque has long points in front and back, 
and its only ornaments are the shirred round collar 
and cuffs now in fashion. The apron over-skirt 
is trimmed with heavy sewing-silk fringe tied into 
the hem of the apron. The lower skirt has two 
frills with a shirred heading. 

Fig. 2.—This handsome costume for church, 
carriage visits, etc., has a demi-train of brown 
silk, trimmed with clusters of narrow ruffles and 
lengthwise puffs. The mantle is of black silk, 
trimmed with pleated lace, galloon, and fringe. 
Ecru chip bonnet, trimmed with tea-roses, ostrich 
tips of the same yellow shade, and satin ribbon 
strings. 


ADRIENNE’S STORY. 


WAS never happy at Aunt Browne’s, but there 
seemed no prospect that I should ever leave 
her. I had come out, so to speak, as far as any 
one so repressed could come out, but I might as 
well have staid in. I only sat in corners, talked 
with the chaperons, or listened to some garrulous 
rian. Aunt Browne’s interest in me, such 

as it was, died a natural death after my first sea- 
son—it had always been weakly—and the result 
was a sad deficiency in my wardrobe. She had 
married off two daughters without difficulty, but 
a niece, it seemed, stuck closer than a burr. How- 
ever, it was not my fault that I remained un- 
married. I had done my best to be fascinating. 
Though I hated the idea of marrying for home or 
position, yet I was sure I should not find it hard 
to love one who was kind to me, if only on ac- 
count of the novelty. I was thirty now, and not 
unused to hearing changes rung upon the old 
maid, and the beggars who shouldn’t be choosers, 
by my younger cousins, Susette and Anne. But 
I had had one opportunity to change for better 
or worse of which they had never dreamed. The 
son of Aunt Browne’s second husband, Cedric 











Browne, had asked me to marry him, three years 
before, as we rowed up the river in June for the 
rosy laurel blooms to decorate the house and pi- 
azzas for Susette’s birthday féte. I sometimes 
wondered what Aunt Browne would have thought 
of the proceeding, as she had set her heart upon 
marrying Susette to Cedric. Perhaps I refused 
him because I was taken unawares, because I was 
not enough interested to care about frustrating 
Aunt Browne’s plans; perhaps I did not expect 
to be taken at my word, but imagined it the 
proper way to decline, in order to be importuned. 
I believe all my favorite heroines had conducted 
in this wise. However, we rowed home through 
the sunset, our boat heaped with the pink flowers, 
in silence. 

“You look as if you were laden with sunset 
clouds,” said Susette, who was watching for us 
on the shore ; but I am certain that Cedric looked 
like a thunder-cloud. 

The next day was the féte. Everybody brought 
presents for Susette. Cedric gave her an antique 
necklace of turquoises: I was sure he had meant 
it for me. We had supper out-of-doors, under 
the great pine-trees, and dancing by moonlight. 
That day I began to regard Cedric Browne attent- 
ively. I had known him under the same roof 
for weeks at a time; I had laughed and talked 
with him, believing him fore-ordained to minister 
to Susette’s happiness, “as inaccessible as a star 
in heaven,” so far as I was concerned. He had 
helped me with Adéle’s children, who had come 
to live at Aunt Browne’s when their mother died. 
But that he should regard me with any tender 
emotions I had never even dared to wish. In 
fact, I had thought little about him till to-day. I 
had never observed till to-day that his eyes were 
as tender as stars, that his face was like that ra- 
diant countenance of Mozart in the music-room, 
that his smile was simply enchantment. It was 
rather late to make these discoveries. 

He did not leave us at once; it seemed as if he 
staid just long enough for me to know all I had 
lost. Since then he had been with us once again 
for a whole month ; but little Walter was ill with 
a spinal affection that kept him on his back, and 
me by his side; and though Cedric used to re- 
lieve me often by day and by night, I could see 
from my window, and from occasional glimpses 
into the drawing-room, that the balance of his 
time was spent in Susette’s company. 

“ Aunt Susette’s beau is going to make me a 
kite,” Teddy confided to Walter one day. 

“Who's he?” asked Walter from his bed. 

“Why, Cedric, of course—Cedric Browne. Brid- 
get says so herself,” as if that put the matter be- 
yond dispute. 

The next day, when Cedric came uf to amuse 
Walter with the affairs down stairs, that youth 
demanded : “I say, are you weally Aunt Susette’s 
beau, Cedric? Adrienne’s ever so nicer. When 
I’m a man I shall marry Adrienne.” 

“Then you'll be luckier than I,” said Cedric, 
winding up a top, and spinning it on his palm. 

It was a year since then. I no longer went 
out; I was fairly passée. Aunt Browne had aban- 
doned all hopes of me. I was a good nursery- 
maid, a cheap governess, an inexpensive compan- 
ion, in the family. In the mean time I could have 
married any day, if I had chosen to accept the 
Rev. Abel Amherst, and transfer my labors to 
the parsonage. To be sure, this would not have 
proved the brilliant marriage my aunt had ex- 
pected of me, nor the romantic one I had dreamed 
of myself, and it was not till I came into posses- 
sion of a certain family secret that I began to re- 
volve the possibility in my mind. It seems that 
when my aunt married her second husband, Mr. 
Browne—Susette and Anne were both Lowells— 
they had subsisted upon the patrimony left to 
Cedric by his own mother, and that after his fa- 
ther’s death, Cedric had turned in the same year- 
ly income from the estate for the family use, and 
that I, Adrienne Lennox, owed my daily bread to 
the man whom I had refused, and who had for- 
gotten me. Earning my own livelihood was out 
of the question, drudgery was my only vocation, 
and that was too badly paid to be encouraging. 
I looked at the Rev. Abel Amherst often at this 
period, with a view to installing him in Cedric’s 
place, if Cedric would only vacate. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Amherst renewed his suit at this time, and 
pressed it with the eagerness of a lover, and for 
the first time I began to hesitate. “The woman 
who hesitates is lost,” said Susette. 

I had been out on the hills one day trying to make 
up my mind to forget Cedric, and marry Mr. Am- 
herst ; but whenever I began to think with some 
interest of going to parish meetings, becoming the 
president of Dakota Leagues and sewing circles, 
visiting the poor, and drinking tea opposite the 
Rev. Mr. Amherst all the rest of my days, some- 
how or other Cedric’s face would slip into the 
picture uninvited, and blot out his rival’s, as strong 
sunlight fades a negative photograph. 

“There is a letter for you, Adrienne,” said 
Aunt Browne, when I entered the house, “in the 
music-room, on the top of the dado, under Mo- 
zart’s picture.” I went into the music-room, but 
there was no letter to be seen. 

“ Perhaps one of the girls has removed it,” she 
suggested. But no one had meddled with it. 

“Grandma cooked a letter over the tea-kettle,” 
said little Teddy, reflectively. 

“Yes,” said grandma, “I wrote a letter to your 
pa, child. I hadn’t any blotting-paper, but the 
fire answers the purpose quite as well.” 

At that time I had never heard of opening let- 
ters by steam. Well, we ransacked the house 
for that truant letter, but in vain. 

“Who was it from, aunt ?” I asked. 

“ How should J know, child ?” 

“ But the handwriting—the postmark ?” 

“The postmark was blurred.” 

“ Had it a foreign stamp ?” I asked, with sud- 
den eagerness. Cedric had gone abroad some 
ye before, and I had not heard of his return. 

“A foreign stamp! No. Were you expecting 
a foreign letter ?” 





“N-o; but it is the unexpected that always 
happens, you know.” 

“It’s awfully provoking,” said Susette. “ Per- 
haps it was only the recipes Mrs. Clarke was go- 
ing to send you.” 

“ Nothing more likely ; but what has become 
of it? It’s a prolonged game of hunt the thim- 
ble.” 

“And supposing it’s a letter notifying you of 
the existence of a first Mrs. Amherst,” put in 
Anne, “or of a legacy left by your forty-fifth 
cousin in Australia—” And then the door-bell 


rang. 

Well, after that I suppose I must have accept- 
ed Mr. Amherst. Everybody behaved as if I had. 
I received congratulations and a ring, and the 
parish begun repairs upon the parsonage, before 
I could muster courage to tell Mr. Amherst all 
about Cedric and my mistake, and how I wasn’t 
at all sure I could ever get over it, and care for 
anybody else, but that I would do my best. And 
he smiled in a sort of absent way when I told 
him, but seemed content to take me as I was, for 
better or worse ; only it did strike me sometimes 
that he was the most undemonstrative lover in 
Christendom ; but I hadn’t much experience in 
lovers, and perhaps they weren’t as gushing in real 
life as novels pictured. He used to kiss my hand 
when we parted ; that was all. He was very gen- 
tle, but a little sad, I fancied, with a look which 
might mean that he was afraid of so much hap- 
piness, or that to marry the woman he loved wasn’t 
all fancy had painted it ; and sometimes I thought 
I had perhaps done wrong to tell him everything 
about Cedric so unreservedly; yet I had only 
meant to be honest. But the day was appointed, 
and suddenly Cedric appeared among us, when 
I thought he was at the world’s end, and he and 
the girls decorated the little church with white 
field daisies and grasses for the occasion. You 
may believe that I avoided the sight of Cedric in 
the interval before the wedding as much as pos- 
sible, but somehow I was always stumbling upon 
him ; he seemed to be perpetually at my elbow ; 
he surprised me more than once with traces of 
tears upon my face ; the sound of his voice made 
my heart turn and quiver within me. If I had 
dared to withdraw at this juncture, I’m afraid I 
should have done so; but it was too late; and 
though I felt like a hypocrite whenever Mr. Am- 
herst appeared, his look of sober satisfaction, 
which reminded me of those lines of Matthew Roy- 
den on Sir Philip Sidney, 

“A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 
The lineaments of gospel books,” 
might have taught me that all was well with him. 

“You are the oddest sweethearts I ever saw,” 
gossiped Susette. “I wouldn’t give a straw for 
such a lover; and as for you, Adrienne, you re- 
semble a ghost more than a bride.” 

In short, a thousand years of purgatory would 
ill represent my sufferings during those last weeks 
before my wedding. Well, to crown the whole, 
Aunt Browne said Cedric must give me away; 
he was the only male relative, the head of the 
family, so to speak, and he could do it so ad- 
mirably. 

“We shall see,” said he. “I’m afraid I should 
make a poor figure at giving Adrienne away ;” 
and he stroked his triste mustache as he spoke, 
and looked at me just as he looked that day when 
we gathered the laurel for Susette’s féte—I could 
have sworn he did. I didn’t answer, for fear 
my voice would be husky, and the tears would 
start. 

The wedding was to be quite private—only rel- 
atives. Aunt Browne arranged everything to suit 
herself and the proprieties; it didn’t become a 
clergyman’s bride to make a great parade. At 
the church, I remember, my veil caught in the car- 
riage door, and an orange blossom tumbled from 
my wreath, which Cedric picked up, and wore in 
his button-hole. Then he drew my half-lifeless 
arm within his, and directly the Wedding March 
pealed forth in great resounding waves of melo- 
dy. My grandmother’s India muslin blew out in 
abundant creamy folds behind me, and Cedric and 
I were standing before the altar, and Mr. Amherst 
was reading the marriage service ! 

I believe that Aunt Browne fainted, or she 
would have forbidden the banns. 

“You see, it was impossible for me to give you 
away, Adrienne,” said Cedric, later, when we were 
steaming out of town. “Amherst is a trump; 
and may he find a wife as sweet as Mrs. Browne! 
If it hadn’t been for him, J should have been of 
all men the most miserable to-day. What do you 
think he did? Why, he wrote me all that sad 
little story you thought right to tell him, and add- 
ed that he would not deny he was making a sac- 
rifice; that in renouncing you he renounced all 
that made life lovely to him, except his work ; 
yet he felt it was better one should fail of a 
heaven on earth than that two should suffer; and 
that if I loved you, as I had once said, would I 
take his place at the marriage, and allow him to 
solemnize it? It was a whim of his to have it 
so, ‘to avoid explanations,’ he said. I couldn’t 
believe in my luck, you know, Adrienne. We 
bandied letters to and fro, canvassing the sub- 
ject. I feared he had made a mistake, as I had 
renewed my offer some little while before, but had 
received no reply ; still, a dozen things happen to 
letters every day.” 

“Yes, and something happened to yours,” I 
said. 

Years after, when Susette and Anne were mar- 
ried, when Adéle’s husband had taken the chil- 
dren home to a new mamma, and Aunt Browne 
had gone to “the land of the hereafter,” when 
Cedric was repairing the old house for a summer 
residence, in ripping away the ancient dado in the 
music-room, which had always warped away from 
the wall in warm weather, leaving a little crack, 
the carpenters unearthed my lost letter. Had it 
slipped down there, or had Aunt Browne given 
it a push? We give her the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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Marie Christine Mantle, Revers Over-Skirt, and 
Short Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts graceful costume has the stylish Marie Christine mantle illus- 
- trated on two figures, showing the sides and front. The flowing 

sleeve-shaped sides constitute the new feature of this wrap, and these 
give its distinctively Spanish style. Black satin or else satin de Lyon 
is the material most used for this garment, with jet and chenille 
fringe for trimming. Black camel’s-hair and the light écru and drab 











edged at the top with wire. The crown of the frame Fig. 3 is 
made of white straw, and the brim is composed of straw braid and 
Neapolitan braids shot with colored silk threads. The bonnet 
frame Fig. 4 is made of white English straw, and is trimmed with 
a border of yellow and brown shaded feathers. 


Work-Basket. 
Tus work-basket is made of wicker-work, and is lined with blue 
satin, which is ornamented with embroidery. The flowers are 
worked with red silk floss in three shades, and for the veins gold 












Figs. 1-3.—Parasots aND UMBRELLA. 


cloths are also made by this pat- | cord is stitched on with fine yellow silk. 
tern. The round skirt seen in the | For the leaves use réséda silk in several 
illustration is made of black satin | shades, and edge all the design figures 
de Lyon, with a narrow pleating of | with gold cord. The satin lining is 
red satin at the foot. The over- | bordered with a ruche of blue satin rib- 





Oriental Satin Cap. 


TURBAN MADE OF A FovuLtarp HANDKERCHIEF. 
skirt is velvet-striped sat- 
in, with revers of plain 
satin and bows of satin 
ribbon. 


bon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and is furnished 
with bands of similar rib- 
bon, laid double, for hold- 
ing the sewing utensils, as 
shown by the illustration. 
On the upper corners are 
set bows of blue satin rib- 
bon. On the outside the 
basket is trimmed with a 
border of white swan’s- 

= down, and on the rings of 
Work-Basker. Fig. 2.—Bonnet Frame, wicker-work are set blue 


Parasols and Um- 

brella, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue parasol in the mid- 
dle is covered with dark 
brown faille, and is trim- 
med with a side-pleated 
ruffle of the same an inch 
and a quarter wide, and 
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Fig. 3.—Bonnet Frame. 





Fig. 4.—Bonnet Frame. 
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Fig. 5.—Bonnet Frame. ait “REA ANA AN 
esl S Ee am AS aN Fig. 6.—Bonnet Frame. 
with a row of white lace three inch- | jenn v ANS , SL ARRN \ 
es and three-quarters deep, sewed Hi ny silk cords and tassels of blue 


on flat. Lining of cream-colored crimped silk. 


lustring, and bamboo stick with 
horn handle. 

The black satin parasol at the 
left is lined with black lustring, 
and edged with lace three inches 
and a quarter wide. Black stick 
with carved handle, finished with a 
bow. of satin ribbon. ‘Ad ih 

The umbrella at the right is cov- i mh 
ered with plum-colored silk, and | "vu 
has a bamboo stick with inlaid 
pearl handle. A bow of plum-col- 
ored ribbon is tied about the handle. 


Oriental Satin Cap. 
Tue brim of this cap is covered = ih — 
with dark red satin ribbon, and = 
trimmed with gathered lace two 
inches wide. On this brim is ar- 
ranged a square piece of peacock 
blue Oriental satin ten inches in 
diameter as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Orange-colored roses with 
buds and white lace trim the cap. 


Turban made of a Foulard 
Handkerchief. 


Tue brim of this turban is made 
of a double strip of white stiff lace 
three-quarters of an inch wide and 
twenty inches long, which is closed 
in a ring, and is bound with silk 
ribbon on the under edge. On this 
brim arrange a blue foulard hand- 
kerchief measuring half a yard in 
diameter, and bordered with a 
stripe of Oriental foulard two inch- 
es deep. 
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Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 228. 
“aM AA) Hy 4 Wisi : | mM) THESE monograms are worked 
| } f on fine linen or batiste in satin and 
tent stitch with fine white embroid- 

ery cotton. 


Chair Back.—Cross Stitch 


Embroidery and Holbein- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 228, 


Bonnet Frames, Figs. 1--6. 
Tue bonnet frame Fig. 1 is of 
brown English straw, trimmed with 


Tus chair back is made of a 
a border of brown and beige-color- straight piece of coarse linen thir 
ed feathers. The frames “Figs. 2, ty-eight inches long and eighteen 
5, and 6 are of black English straw, 


inches wide, which is trimmed with 
embroidery, and ravelled out on 
the ends for fringe. Six inches 


The brim of the bonnet frame Fig. 
2 is covered with a border of black 
and green changeable feathers, === é ———— and seven-eighths from one end 
tipped with blue changeable feath- venehi : S2ape 


¢ work the embroidery, of which a 
ers. The brim of the frame Fig. 6 Marie Curistine MantLe, Revers Over-Skirt, anp SHort Rounp Sxtrt.—Back anp Front.—Witu quarter section is given by Fig. 
is joined with a revers of stiff lace, Cor Parser Parrers.—Price 25 Cenrs. 2, in cross stitch and Holbein. 
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work. Each cross stitch is worked over four 
threads of the linen in height and width, the fill- 
ing being worked with black silk, and the cross 
stitch rows adjoining the narrow borders with 
light olive silk. The design figures are worked 
with olive and rose silk each in two shades, in 
Holbein-work. The narrow borders are contin- 
ued on the sides and on the other end of the tidy. 
After finishing the embroidery, leave six cross- 
wise threads standing, ravel out the’ rest of the 
material for fringe, and knot in ends of olive and 
rose silk in two shades, which alternate with 
threads of black silk, and cut the fringe even. 





HOR SFORD'S A CID PHOSPHA TE 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, Ero. 
B. have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and am 
much pleased with what I have seen of its action, 
and purpose using more of it as occasion requires. 
—[{Com.] A. ©. Corron, M.D., Turner, Ill. 





RINGLETS BRIGHT 
“That toss in the breeze like a thing of light.” 
She stood thus beautiful through the use of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Sold 
by Druggists. — Com.] 





As moths are e the enemies of all housekeepers, 
and of unhappy bachelors likewise, we need only 
to draw attention to the advertisement of Morn 
PaPerR appearing in another column, while we 
assure them that the name of the manufacturers 
is a guarantee of the efficacy of the destroyer, to 
insure many a pleasant smile illuminating the 
faces of formerly anxious friends as they open 
their summer deposits of woollen garments next 
fall.—{ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 






BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
— makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
+4 Can be eaten by ys ee without fear of 
the ills resulting — heavy, indigestible food. Sold 

only in _ by all Grocers. 
Rorat Baxive Powperr Co., New York. 


HITCHCOCK’ CHEAP MUSIC. 


itchcock’s Music Store, 32 Park Row, New 





ork. 











BE CSRS SR, 4 in = age as 
as ce ge 
com a for children She ot Soe. 
BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
THE 
Admiration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and ite occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manentiy removed. SOLD RY ALL DRTIGGTATS 


PR LA ‘TS.Tebleanz, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
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$1 00. 














issues offered to new 





postage free. 


“ Harper's Young People,” No. 20, published Merch 16th, havin: 
subscriber: 
sent out with “Harper's Weekly.” 


Susscrtprions may begin with any Number. 


> “a= aus 
ft vo 
e 


8 to “ Harper's Weekly” for 1880, no 
The publishers will 


com; the thirteen 
pane will be 
mail “ Harper's Young People,” commene- 
ing with No. 21 and continuing until the end of the First Volume, which wall conclude with the 
Number dated October 26, 1880, making 32 Numbers in all, postage free, to any address in the 
United States or Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 





{ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Ilustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays, 


TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 
SmvcLe Susscriptions for one year, $1 50; Five Susscriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance; 


When no time is specified, it will be understood that 


the subscriber desires to commence with the Number current at the time of the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. @W 
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- Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACKAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks, aj 

at our Retail Department, Domestic Building, bees 

way and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 

full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 

Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 

— by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 
ur’s Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 

specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 

Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


184 Church St., N. ¥.; 153 Franklin St., Boston. 
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A. SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington egg eg 
and all materials for Needlewor Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every a to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sen: 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


EAi ft a ) 
voio by LL DEALE WE WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION- 1878. 


ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 


Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
Samples Free. 110 & 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 


7?OUGHOL 















FOLDING CHAIR CO., New’ 3 Haven. Conn. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 

, dec., 


Send 3c, Stamp. 
50 El t Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Ed: 
with name, 10c. G. A. Sprine, Northford, Ct. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
N 
York. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 
Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &c., Cards, all new 




















Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Neo Demme sR 





P.O. Box 1654, New 
styles, name on, 10c. "Canp Mitts,. Northford, Ct. 


50 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upw: 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied r~{ of charge. 
Veloutine Face Tr aeee, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per bo: 
LA BELLOGENE es Powder, 
rfumed and warranted to be harmless, 
xes, 25c. ow 
An unequal! at einen of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Gaoda, at Manufacturers’ prices. 
Send for our New eaeaen “How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
joarsk free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
a a Fa Fa PE can be returned at my 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


PE=-DEAF 
Artificial Ear Drums 


HOP s 
ae 


+ ox if ow of nae Natural 
Always in position, but imvisible to a "All 
a and even whispers heard distinctly. We 


them. Send for descriptive circular. 

CARMORE DRUM ©O., CINGINN ATI, 0. 
TTENTION! Nomore white Stamping Powder for 
dark goods! Try Bernard’s Gold Powder, which 
does not rub a. Entirely new. The best thing in the 
market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and Circulars to 
BERNARD, 401 Canal 


delightfully 
Large 








t.. New York. 


N.B.—100,000 different patterns of designs. 


oe 











PU ROHASES ms is Fa “and 


eon Beye yw in all the coun Circn- 


full i mn, sent free, A ressing 
ie one EN’ M. DECKER, 
EB te Box 4243, New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ne mae | 
remed: By! removing radically and 
annoying disfigurements from 
Chin, ‘Abed, &c., without injering 
may address Mme. JULIAN, ©. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 








RGANS Stops, B set Golden T: 
Kassbwetia, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & $08. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $ pode mora Before 


you buy be sure to write me. Iinstrated nt EF: 
Address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washineton, notOn, Mew Jereay. 


DR GS AND TOILET be 5 = ae ot abo 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist (estab- 
lished 1770), 383 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 
&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 





CARPETS 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


OUR SPRING SELECTIONS OF 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Moquettes, Brussels, 
Tapestries, Ingrains, &c. 


The LATEST DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 
Also, an UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT of 


Persian and Indian 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


The LARGEST, RICHEST, and most VARIED 
COLLECTION to be FOUND at RETAIL. 


A; T. Stewart & Co,, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LACES. 
Novelties in Black, Real, and Hand-run Span- 
ish Lace Mantillas and Long Shawls. Turkish 
Laces in White and Mixed Colors. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 

Fichus, Jabots, Collarettes, &c., in Duchesse, 
Valenciennes, Languedoc, Point d’Alencon, and 
all the latest mode laces. Special Novelties in 
’Kerchief for the neck, Silk Centred and Lace 
Trimmings. Also, Pocket Handk’fs in same style. 
Haut Nouveautes in Paris Embroidered Sets, &c. 


os & (9th St. 
mat | §T TAYLOR, 816 Bradway, Y, 


IMPORTER OF 


French Patterns and Fashion Journals. 
Opening of ee -_ geo Styles Thursday, 
Latest Designs by ac Stetilen citliiy poepesed.en- 
peay for this House. 
Imported bimcr oy Ry gpm Le Bon-Ton, La Mode~ 


Elegante, 
8. T. Lae cg the  caty perfect one for cut- 
ting Ladies’ Dresses, based ¢ mathematical prin- 


ciple used by best Tail 
MH teeecto | Circular, with Price-List, mailed free. 
HYyYGtI ENIC 


ae UNDERGARMENTS 


Ladies’ and. Children. 
Chemilettes, Emancipation, 


















Dress Reform & Comfort aists, 
Sh Braces, A inal Sup- 
rters, &c. 


te Illustrated Hse Free. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co. 
6 E. 14th St, N. Y. City. 





ELEGANT New Style Chromo Card: 


ith 
18 i0c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rasp & Co., assay, N.Y, 


assau, N.Y. 





5) ee res jet toc “Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Ot 
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THE BEST AND ONLY RELIABLE 


SHOPPER'S GUIDE 
Manual of Fashion 


ISSUED FROM THE PRESS IS 


Firichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


The Spring Number, now in press, will consist of 
114 pages, containing the very latest details of the 
Spring Fashions in every department, together with 
an accurate list of the lowest New York prices. Ad- 
vance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent free 
to any address. 

Subscribers to the principal magazines and week- 
lies are informed that by sending their Subscriptions 
through our agency they will secure the FASHAON 
QUARTERLY Free. Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


THE EVENT OF THE SEASON, 
NOW READY: 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 


INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New Yorx Prioxs of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrorruntry of Snorrine 
in an InreLiigent and Eoonomioat MANNER. 


Single Nomber 15 cts. 50 cts, Per Year, 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasuton Magazuye obtained FREE. 

Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880. 

Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311144 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


KEYES’ 
Popular Stores, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave. 


GRAND OPENING 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 








LARGE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


FIGURED AND STRIPED SATINS. 
French Brocades, Debeiges, Cashmeres, 
Henriettas, and Momie Cloths 
in great variety. 


BLACK CASHMERES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTY THIS WEEK. 


We shall offer one grade 46 inches wide at 50c.; 
worth 623¢c. 


One lot 40 inch all-wool at 75c.; worth 90c. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Full lines of CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINENS, 
SHAWLS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, and UNDERWEAR. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue. N. Y. 








BUY THE CELEBRATED 


pt 


is80 JONES 1840 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS, 
— a) 
Boys’ suUITS. O VO 








B 





















SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS, QO OCROCKERY. | TWO BUTTONS, $0 85. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25 
SILKS. O © Gua. | THREE 110, SIX 150 
0 O MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
o° JO N ES ae POSTAGE. 
as) Oo — 
x ae 

Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue OUR CPRING CATALOGUE, 
| AND 
|} Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 

: emrany air Extensively illustrated, and containing full descrip- 
*5 oO tions of the leading styles and novelties in 
> JONES = : 
0, a Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 
SHOES. 0 O LACES. ? 

— o tsl arments 
CARPETS. (J O GLOVES. Jackets, Ou de G ’ 
UPHOLSTERY” Oo a} HOSIERY. Lingeries and Underwear, 

~ o) 0 — ‘ = 
FURNITURE, a} A oO MILLINERY. Silks, Dress Goods, Millinery, 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuine Q’ps. 


And thousands of other articles, will be issued about 
March 2%, and will be mailed upon application. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
32 to 36 W. 23". ST N.Y. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 8-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies and Gentlemen. For 
Circular, address MARGARET VALLIERE, 
P. 0. Box 1921, New York City. 





50 Fancy Cards, 10c. ; or 20 Japanese Chromo, 
l0c, Stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 —— os 
Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN PRrintinG Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dz. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Vhio. i 
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£2 wet % 
CUBEBS.. 
CIGARETTES Ge 

Cigar and Notion Dealers, 


7> AND CUBEB 
Sold by all leading Druséists 


ora package of the Remedy in Ns mee 
ON receipt of the ric® Ewer -five 6 
———"" James B. Horner, —=—_ 


DEPOT, SO MAIDEN LAE, NY. CITY. 
Observe the name “ MARSHALL’s.” Take no other. 














One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 1880 


WALTER BAKER & €0., 


Dorchester, ~ lass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


- Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 
LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ Suits 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING Patterns for 1880, and will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each 
Pattern. 

















VOLUME Xill. 





SHORT POINTED BASQUE, Flowing Train, DOUBLE - BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET 
with Paniers and Puffed Tablier............ No. 3 with Curved Front, Slashed Over-skirt, and 
POLISH BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT Metin Dac a sido cee an cess é esecccieccnees No. 11 
SRR SE eran rerrren -” ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt.... ‘* 12 
CALICO SUIT: Plain Round Waist, Plain HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Over-skirt, Short Skirt, and Bib Apron.... “ 4 i Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking “ % 
ee Pee a ee 
SHIRRED POLONAISE and Short Skirt...... 7 MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE, and Trimmed Rnd GRirt. oc... ccvcccdsccescccas Rbcosaees “sy 
Skirt with Panier Drapery............ hisas: = ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 18 
GIRL’S SUIT: Panier Basque, Trimmed Skirt, OVER-DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
and Vandyck Sacque (for girl from 7 to 15 js (for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. “ 13 
FEATS Old) 00. ccevccccccccccccccccceccecsoees 7 MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
APRON OVER-DRESS, Plain Round Waist, skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. “2 
and Fall Walking Skirt...........:0.s+es0s “ 81! visiTE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
BLACK SILK SUIT: Basque, and Over-skirt Round Skirt... .c.cccqeesscvcsccccsccsccccce ? 2 
attached to Long Walking Skirt........... =—t SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
COMBINATION POLONAISE and Walking Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
GRRE, ov edccencetiecsscccccscvcccoccovccvecs * 10: SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... *® 


A complete list of all Patterns 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. 











FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 

Amentoan Foop ron Amertoan Inrants. 

American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Basy 
Foop so much cheaper than the imported article? 
Answer: Because foreigners get their ingredients here 
—the food market of the world—and large profits and 
U. S. import duties have to be added. The Vioror Basy 
Foop, on the contrary, is prepared from the recipe of 
an eminent New York physician, and put up by a well- 
known and responsible American house with ample 
facilities and latest improved machinery. This Amer- 
ican Vioror Foop is guaranteed to keep any length ot 
time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Vioror Bany Foop 
is certainly the best ever offered.—New York Times. 








Fine Speclalties for Gentlemen: 


GLOVES, 

SCARPS, 

HALF HOSE, 
HANDEERCHIEPS. 


OK, CLARK, FLAGG 


Are Makers and Importers of 


The Finest Goods in the World, 


Which can be found at retail at all first-class 
houses. 


ARRASENE. 


This NEW MATERIAL for ART NEEDLEWORK 
somewhat resembles, in texture, Berlin Work ; but haa, 
at the same time, all the beauty, form, and shade spe- 
cial to Embroidery. ARRASENE is prepared in Silk 
and in Wool in a great variety of exquisite shades and 
colors, It is equally suitable for ornamenting the rich- 
est and costliest, as well as the most simple materials. 
It is suited to the ornamentation of Household Decora- 
tion as well as to articles of Dress; is easier to work than 
Crewel, and takes less material, and less time, because 
each thread covers a greater space. 


RETAIL PRICE. 


SILK, per Hank of Six Skeins, 85c.3; 

er Skein, 15c.; WORSTED, per Hank, 

5e.3; per Skein, 10c. @” Patterns for 
same in great variety. 


HOW TO WORK ARRASENE 


and Crewel. Also, Plain and Fancy Embroidery. 
llustrated, 25c. With Samples of Material. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with a Handsome Pattern on Linen,50c 


LACE PATTERNS, 
Book and Supplements of over 400 beautiful Cole 
Jars, Cuffs, Jabots, Fichus, Tidies, Lam- 
brequins for Brackets, &c., 25c. 


OUR MATCHLESS LINEN BRAIDS, &¢., 


Asusual, 4 3c. for Samples and Price- 
List. -@e 


Mme. GURNEY & C0, 


Sole Importers of ‘‘The Royal Prin« 
cess» Lace Braids, and Lace and Lace Pattern Man- 
ufacturers, 828 BROADWAY, New York (will remove 
to 6 EAST 14TH STREET, near the Palais 
Royale, on May ist). Also, at 175 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn. P.O. Box, N. Y., 3527. 

Arrasene Floral Mats fully worked, 
and Samples sent in a Registered letter, 


on receipt of 50c. 
LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« City. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 











THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASE 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 





























HIGH ART—DECORATING TILES. 


FACETIZ. 


Tus conductor of a certain train on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad charges that a fly having alighted on one 
of the of the engineer's spectacles, the engineer 
thought it was a buffalo on the track ahead, and turn- 
ed on the air-brakes to avert a disaster. The engineer 
retorts that one night the conductor saw what he 


thought was the -light of an approaching locomo- 
tive. He kept his own train waiting awhile, and then, 
somewhat ly, 8 her. “He is the safest 


man I ever ran with,” says the engineer. “ Venus is 
millions of miles away, and he waited twelve minutes 
on the side track to allow her to pass.” 

—_—»————— 


A CONTENTED MIND. 
Lark. “ They tell me your cow never gives any milk, 
tty 7” 


Ovp Berry. “No, mam, she don’t 
Bat, bless her heart! she'll eat as muc 
good milkers.” ; 

A FACT FOR NATURALISTS. 

Youne Hoverwirr. “Dear me! what very small 
eggs for two cents each! It seems quite extravagant 
to take them.” 

Arrante Datry-Woman (who has always a conclu- 
sive reply for complaints). ‘‘ Well, yes, m'm, so it does. 
But I’ve always noticed that new eggs are small.” 

— 
“IN VINO VERITAS.” 

Battie Verrrrosu (school trustee, who wished to ad- 
dress the children after luncheon). “ Noo, bairns, aw’ll 
jeest tall ye, we're a’ like sheps—some’s en poarrt, 
eome’s awa’ oot i’ n, some’s near the haven. 
Ye’re jeest leavin’ poarrt. Ash f’ me, aw thenk aw’m 
aboot hauf sheash over.” [Agreed nem, con. 

—— 
BETWEEN A MARRIED COUPLE. 

Take me to the opera to-night, dear ?” 

“T am afraid I can't, pet.” 

“Wh love?” 


‘ive hardly any. 
as two of them 


Beca 

“Costs too much! Why, the Browns and Joneses 
go ever so many times a week, man.” 

® Browns and Joneses are fools, then, woman.” 
m. You needn’t be more common than you can help, 

r. ” 

“TI don’t mean to be, ma'am.” 

“Tf won't take me, I'll go all the same, husband,” 

“ty nk not, fe? 

Here they found they could call one another nothing 
worse, 80 dropped the subject. 

———— 


A DRAMA IN REAL LIFE. 
Sornr: ing-Room of the Rally Club. Time: Mid- 
night. Dramatis Persona: Brown and Robinson, 


Brown (a happy bachelor). “ Wai-taw! Another of 
those fifteen-cent and just ope more—as before, 
you know.... Yes, inson, as I was saying, a truly 
state ———_ 1, over by henesg a Terrible 
fellows, those ilists. e poor Czar, why, it’s 
enough to be shot at in the street, but, by Jove! you 
know, things are com2 to a pretty pass when one is 
blown up in one’s own house. 
Rostnson (a ied man). “ Ah, my dear fel- 
low (looks at his watch, sighs, rises, and prepares to de- 
rt home), the Czar of Russia is not the on ly man who 
$ blown ap in his own house.” [Sighs again; exit. 
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Two Tennessee had a duel in man 
to two diners in whom the sentiment of State pride is well They both fired yey boy who = 
developed. ‘‘ Call these mushrooms ?” says one, contempt- came t climbing over the fence, ome hit a calf in the 
uously. ‘You ought to see the mushrooms that “hg field. Both acknowledged that had 
grow where I came from—the great big fellows, satisfaction. 
—_—_——————— 


Some people are born to ill luck. An 
old woman who has nearly 


pes 

a book during the fort; 
Sovat, bene fa 

day in her life, and she is 


“In my part of the country,” says his 
companion, pray, “the trees grow 
at the feet of the mushrooms.” 


—_——_.>__—_ 
Life is put together consid- 


erably like a set of harness. 
There are traces of care, pei ~ beara 
lines of trouble, bits of A ball struck a little 


good fortune, breach- 


bo 
es of good manners, y in the eye late- 


ly. Strange to 


bridled . tongues, ne " Bay, the bawl 

and everybody Wy) he? l immediately 

has to tug to ay ) came out of 

pull through. y $ g his mouth, 
Pa] 


TS . ae, 
4b i 


Sein 
a) 


A little girl was 

atked what was 

the meaning of the 

word “happy.” She 

gave a pretty answer, 

saying, ‘* It is to feel as if 

you wanted to give all your 
things to your Jittle sister.” 


Ceallineipidiliicatigslicion 
A “ Constant Subscriber” wants to 
know the exact degree of relation- 
ship between a “ tea-fight” and a “‘ cof- 
fee-mill.” 
_ meet and drink that is depriving many a family 
oO 
———— 
A three-cent stamp becomes a sent stamp after you 


If forty Poles 






make a furlong, | have mailed your letter. 

how many Ras- ee 

sians would it Two Swwes ro a Qurstion.—It’s all very well to talk 

take to do it? of sticking to your old friends, whether they be pros- 
SEE ae perous or the reverse. But what if they resemble Billy 
“When I was teh 


rd, for inst ? You ask B. 8. to dinner, to 
meet your respected father-in-law (the dean), and Gen- 
eral Jenkinson, and the member for Hornsey, and, 
worst vf all, Sir Gorgius Midas and Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns—not to mention the better halves of these 
important people—and dear old Billy, who hates hum- 
bug and scorns worldly success, and still pawns his 
watch to pay his rent, insists on reminding you across 
the table of the good old days when you used to do the 
same; and as a piqnant set-off against your present 
splendor, tells that capital story of how you managed 
pod tick for a whole twelvemonth at a certain tripe 
and trotter shop, and then settled the bill with a hat 
and coat your grandmother lent you to go to your 
grandfather's funeral—and all this with the servants in 
the room, confound him ! and that spiteful little Bo- 
hemian. minx, Mrs. Scatcherd, gobbling away for the 
week before and the week to come, and revelling in 
your wife’s black looks at you, 





once in danger from a tiger,” said 
‘ an old East Indian veteran, “I tried 
sitting down and staring at him, as 
es I had no weapon.” 
*‘~ ** How did it work ?” asked a by- 
stander. 
“ Perfectly ; the tiger didn’t even 
offer to touch me.” 
“Strange! very strange! 
do you account for it ?” 
- “Well, sometimes I’ve thought 
é that it was because I sat down on 
a high branch of a very tall tree.” 
ed 


How 


“ Help the sweeper, please, sir.” 

“Can't, my man. I wasn't 
brought up to the business; be- 
sides, I have no broom.” 


EASTER PLAQUE. 


CAUGHT IN THE AcT. 

















have set my heart on their coming. 





‘Yes, I suppose we shall have to invite those De Joneses (oh, how I detest them !). 




















INVITATIONS. 


Say I Tue De Jonas. “Oh, what a Bore !—an invitation from those De Smyths. 


) ; I suppose we shall have to go. 
She particularly says she’s set her heart on our accepting.” 


